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Our  New 


President — 
Alfred  B.  Koch 


President  of  The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
and  Director  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


“Some  fourteen  years  ago,  when  this  organi¬ 
zation  was  in  a  critical  stage  of  its  history,  when 
it  needed  a  man  of  great  strength,  a  man  of 
ability,  a  man  with  a  clear,  far-seeing  mind,  to 
bring  us  forward  to  the  great  position  that  we 
occupy  today  in  the  trade  organization  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Koch  at  that  time  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  succeeded  not  only  in  starting  the 
plan  and  widening  the  scope  of  our  organization 
but  in  creating  the  splendid  spirit  evidenced  at 
our  convention.  Mr.  Koch  is  also  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated.  I  know  of  no  greater  honor  that  our  craft 
can  convey  upon  an  individual  merchant  than  to 
elect  him  the  President  of  this  organization 
except  that  it  be  that  honor  of  electing  him  to 
that  position  twice”. — Ralph  C.  Hudson,  former 
President  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
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Our  New  Officers  and  Directors 

Greet  You 


Elected  at  1 8th  Annual  Convention.  1929 


Vice-Presi*lent  for  Middle  Vi  est 


President 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  President, 
The  l^asalle  &  Kck'Ii  Company 
Toledo,  Uhio. 


Vice-President  for  West 


DIRECTORS 

1-.  W.  ALDHKD.  See.  &.  Trea.i. 
(jlaclditiK  Dry  ('iikhIs  Co..  Pntvidence,  R.  I. 

H.  S.  .\MKS.  .\t(he.  Mf/r. 
Rike-KumltT  Co.,  Daytoti.  Ohio 

FRED  0.  BEURER 
rile  John  (lerbtT  Co.,  Memphis.  Tcnn. 

[,E\V  rre.diieut 

Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York.  X.  V 

J.CY  1C,L.\UER.  riee-Pre.^-. 

Tile  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

D.  M.  JONES,  rre.mleiit 
The  D.  M.  Read  Co..  Firidgeport.  Conn. 

PHILIP  LeBOUTILIdER.  President 
Best  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDWIN  I'.  M.VNDEL.  President 
Mandel  Brothers.  Chicago.  Ill. 

OEORCE  A.  PHILLIPS.  J’re.ddent 
The  Palace  Store  Co.,  Sjiokane.  Wash. 


Frederic  M.  Ayres,  President,  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Company.  Indianaptilis.  Ind. 


Marshal  Hale,  President,  Hale  Bros. 
Stores,  Inc..  San  Franci.sco,  Calif. 


Vice-President  for  Mid-Atlantic 


Vice-President  for  South 


Vice-President  for  New  England 


Bernard  F.  Giinbel,  Pre.sident,  Him 
bel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York,  X.  Y 


R.  R.  Guthrie,  President,  E.  Guthrie 
Company,  Paducah,  Ky. 


F.  E.  Eastman,  President,  Eastman 
Bros.  &  Bancroft,  Portland,  Me. 


Managing  Director  and  T  reasurer 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  225  West  34th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Our  ISetv  President 

With  the  close  of  our  18th  Annual  Convention  Feb¬ 
ruary  8,  1929,  Vlr,  Ralph  C.  Hudson  completed  two 
Tears  of  devoted,  untiring  and  constructive  service  as 
President  of  the  Association.  The  achievements  of 
these  years  are  a  tribute  to  his  leadership.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  steadily  moved  forward  and  has  served 
its  members  with  increasing  effectiveness. 

As  a  successor  the  Board  at  their  recent  meeting 
elected  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Koch,  who  has  always  been 
actively  interested  in  Association  affairs  and  is  well 
known  and  beloved  by  the  entire  membership. 

Mr.  Hudson,  in  referring  to  his  successor's  election, 
said,  “Some  fourteen  years  ago  when  this  organiza¬ 
tion  was  in  a  critical  stage  of  its  history,  when  it 
needed  a  man  of  great  strength,  a  man  of  ability,  a 
man  with  a  clear  far-seeing  mind  to  bring  us  forward 
to  the  great  position  that  we  occupy  in  the  trade 
organizations  of  the  country  today,  Mr.  Koch,  at  that 
time,  was  president  of  your  organization  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  starting  the  plan,  the  scope  and  the  splen¬ 
did  spirit  that  is  evidenced  during  these  five  days  of 
our  Convention”. 

Mr.  Koch  has  already  indicated  his  desire  to  buUd 
the  Association  so  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  service  to  all  its  members.  He  has  written  each 
member  asking  for  suggestions  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  work  program  for  this  coming  year.  Knowing 
Mr.  Koch’s  earnest  desire  to  have  the  Association 
help  all  of  our  members  in  every  way  possible  we 
urge  prompt  responses  so  that  our  Board  at  the 
March  meeting,  may  map  out  the  year’s  program 
accordingly. 

The  staff  assures  you  of  their  cooperation  with 
President  Koch  and  all  of  the  officers,  the  Boards  of 
Directors  of  the  Association  and  the  Associate  Groups 
in  translating  their  plans  into  actual  fulfillment. 

The  18th  Annual  Convention 

Hundreds  of  expressions  of  satisfaction  about  the 
annual  Convention  just  close<l  have  come  to  us.  They, 
of  course,  please  your  officers  and  staff  who  planned 
and  administered  the  Convention.  After  all,  the  only 
test  of  any  convention  is  the  extent  of  the  construc¬ 
tive  help  which  it  gives  to  the  delegates  who  are 
privileged  to  attend. 


The  theme  was  timely.  The  discussions  following 
the  development  of  the  theme  were  filled  with  valu¬ 
able,  helpful  data. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  are  presenting 
a  summary  of  the  various  sessions  which  has  heen 
prepared  especially  for  The  Bulletin  by  Alexander 
Kaylin.  In  the  March,  April  and  May  issues  we  shall 
publish  in  more  detail  the  addresses  of  the  various 
speakers.  We  are  publishing  in  this  issue  also  the 
resolutions  adopted  hy  the  convention  and  our  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  interested  in  them  because  of  their  great 
practical  value  as  an  index  to  the  accomplishments 
we  hope  for. 

We  urge  you  to  read  them.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  for  those  who  did  not  attend  the  convention  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  verbal  discussions.  The 
forthcoming  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  however,  will 
be  informative. 

Inventory  Shortages  and  Cash  Refunds 

During  the  past  month  we  again  have  been  giving 
thought  to  the  inventory.  After  taking  the  physical 
inventory,  we  are  always  confronted  with  the  same 
old  nightmare,  namely  inventory  shortages.  They 
have  been  passed  over  entirely  too  lightly.  It  has 
been  assumed  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  the  book 
shortage  merely  reflects  some  mathematical  errors 
rather  than  any  actual  shortage  of  merchandise.  In 
some  cases  it  is  felt  that  these  shortages  reflect  mark- 
downs  that  have  not  been  properly  recorded  on  the 
statistical  records.  To  a  great  extent  this  is  true.  The 
principal  object  of  the  retail  inventory  method,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  poten¬ 
tial  profit  that  is  lost  through  markdowns.  The 
difference  between  the  statistical  records  and  the 
physical  inventory  should  represent  an  actual  inven¬ 
tory  shortage  due  to  theft  or  small  peculations  by 
the  salespeople.  If  the  retail  inventory  method  was 
properly  operated  the  actual  shortage  would  repre¬ 
sent  these  thefts.  As  it  is,  such  vital  losses  are  buried. 

There  is  one  form  of  theft  which  is  recurring  more 
frequently  than  any  other.  This  occurs  through  the 
manipulation  of  cash  refunds.  Most  stores  at  some 
time  or  other,  it  seems,  have  had  trouble  with  their 
refunds.  They  under-rate  the  dangers  of  such  man¬ 
ipulations  and  accordingly  fail  to  properly  safeguard 
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Buch  refunds  throughout  the  year.  Without  douht  the 
loBB  through  these  manipulations  is  large  and  there¬ 
fore  should  he  effectively  controlled.  Only  recently 
my  attention  has  been  directed  to  an  instance  in  the 
New  York  district  where  a  section  manager  forged  the 
name  of  the  various  people  including  the  customers, 
designated  to  sign  refund  slips,  and  cashed  these  slips 
over  a  period  of  a  few  months  to  the  extent  of  $900. 
A  female  cashier  in  another  store  misappropriated 
about  $1500  through  the  forgery  of  various  names  on 
refund  slips.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  issuance  of 
refund  slips  in  a  store  in  the  Middle  West  mis¬ 
appropriated  approximately  $15,000  during  a  period 
of  several  years. 

Our  Controllers’  Congress  is  preparing  a  standard 
practice  for  the  handling  of  cash  refunds  which  if 
properly  installed  and  supervised  should  prevent  any 
such  manipulations.  It  is  our  understanding  that  this 
system  would  be  operated  so  that  when  merchandise 
is  returned,  the  original  copy  of  the  refund  slip 
would  in  due  course  go  to  the  cashier  as  a  reduction 
of  the  cash  sales.  It  would  proceed  in  turn  to  the 
sales  auditor  for  accounting.  The  duplicate  would 
go  with  the  merchandise  to  the  department  manager 
to  be  properly  checked  as  received  in  stock  and  for 
proper  pricing,  after  which  it  would  proceed  to  the 
sales  auditing  office  to  be  matched  with  the  original. 

Many  of  these  shortages  are  the  direct  result  of 
lack  of  proper  control  over  the  actual  receiving  of  the 
merchandise  in  stock  but  also  the  failure  to  have  the 
properly  authorized  signatures  on  file  in  the  auditing 
office. 

Cash  refunds  must  be  given  careful  consideration 
if  the  inventories  are  to  be  safeguarded. 

Hoover  and  the  Trade  Association 

On  March  4  a  new  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  inaugurated. 

HERBERT  HOOVER  brings  to  the  Presidency  a 
keen  mind,  a  broad  business  experience,  a  profound 
understanding  of  industrial  activity. 

His  deliberate  studied  evaluations  of  business  activ¬ 
ities  merit  the  interested,  careful  consideration  of 
every  member  of  our  retail  craft. 

Something  over  a  year  ago,  he  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows  on  trade  associations: 

“In  the  field  of  scientific  and  economic  re¬ 
search,  in  statistics,  in  simplification  and 
standardization  of  commodities,  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  arbitration  in  commercial  dis¬ 
putes,  in  development  of  foreign  trade,  and 
in  scores  of  other  directions,  trade  associa¬ 
tions  have  made  a  most  valued  contribution 
to  our  economic  progress. 

“While  our  industry  and  commerce  must 


be  based  upon  incentive  to  the  individual, 
yet  the  national  interest  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  cooperation  between  individuals  in 
order  that  we  may  reduce  and  eliminate 
industrial  waste,  lay  the  foundation  for  con¬ 
stant  decrease  in  production  and  distribution 
costs,  and  thereby  obtain  the  fundamental 
increase  in  wages  and  standards  of  living. 

“.  .  .  Within  the  last  few  years  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  have  developed  into  legitimate  and 
constructive  fields  of  the  utmost  public  in¬ 
terest  and  have  marked  a  fundamental  step 
in  the  gradual  evolution  of  our  whole  econo-  ' 
mic  life”. 

In  the  light  of  this  evaluation,  consider  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  contribution  to  national  economic  progress  ' 
which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
making. 

Research  in  current  practical  problems  of  store  ; 
operation  and  management  is  constantly  pursued.  The  ! 
study  of  salaries  and  bonuses  for  salespeople,  the 
merchandising  control  series,  the  new  expense  man¬ 
ual,  the  leased  department  survey,  are  all  cases  in 
point.  The  practical  recommendations  of  the  fact¬ 
finding  reports  emanating  from  these  studies  are  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  a  most  constructive  contribution 
to  the  growing  science  of  retail  store  management. 

Compilation  of  sales  and  expense  statistics  made 
each  year  are  used  in  the  retail  dry  goods  stores 
of  the  country  as  a  standard  against  which  to  examine 
their  own  experience. 

The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  developed  and 
maintained  jointly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  the  Better  Fabrics  League  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  making  it  possible  for  retailers  to  go  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  buy  merchandise  on  the 
basis  of  exact  knowledge  of  its  satisfaction-giving 
properties.  At  the  same  time,  it  presents  an  interested 
but  impartial  protection  against  the  violation  of  con¬ 
sumer’s  rights  by  ill-advised  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  j 

The  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations  is  constantly  work¬ 
ing  under  wise,  far-sighted  leadership  to  eliminate 
those  undesirable  trade  abuses  from  which  our  craft 
suffers,  and  to  encourage  and  bring  about  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  commercial  disputes  by  arbitration. 

Not  without  just  cause,  is  the  respect  and  leader¬ 
ship  enjoyed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  (roods  As¬ 
sociation  maintained. 

A  BanJcer  Speaks 

Bankers  have  been  studying  the  merits  of  trade 
association  activity.  To  look  across  their  flat  top 
desks  while  your  statements  are  studied  is  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  hard-headed  impassionate,  value-demand- 
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I  ing  attitude  which  precedes  their  pronouncements. 
I  0.  H.  Cheney,  Vice  President  of  the  American  Ex¬ 
change-Pacific  National  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
I  forcefully  indicated  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
bankers  for  the  standing  in  one’s  craft  which  trade 
I  association  membership  indicates. 

j  “The  time  is  not  far  away  when  a  business 

j  man's  membership  in  his  trade  association 
!  will  be  an  important  factor  in  his  banker's 

(judgment  of  his  credit  rating”,  he  declared, 
and  later  in  the  same  statement  remarked: 

“Trade  association  membership  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  character  because  it  shows  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  ability  to  get  along  well  with  others. 

“Trade  association  membership  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  intelligence  of  the  member’s  business 
methods  because  it  shows  he  is  trying  to 

!  eliminate  competitive  waste  and  to  use  co¬ 
operation  as  an  economical  promotion 
weapon. 

“Trade  association  membership  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  soundness  in  industry  because  it  is 
doing  something  for  the  stability,  efficiency 
and  economy  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion.” 

When  your  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current 
liabilities  becomes  less  impressive,  what  will  your 
cooperation  statement  show?  It’s  well  worth  think¬ 
ing  about. 

4  Source  of  Basic  Information 

\n  appreciative  knowledge  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  of  general  trends  in  un¬ 
derlying  business  conditions,  is  necessary  for  intelli¬ 
gent  decisions  of  the  fundamental  policies  of  store 
management. 

How  may  the  executive,  give  to  his  immediate 
problems  the  attention  they  deserve  and  at  the  same 
time  gain  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
changes  in  retailing  conditions  which  are  constantly 
going  on? 

Ralph  C.  Hudson,  President  of  O’Neill  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  and  former  President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  pointedly  answers  this 
question: 


“The  Association  that  we  have  builded  by 
our  cooperative  work  always  seems  to  me  a 
good  deal  like  the  watchtowers  that  men 
used  to  build  in  the  olden  days  so  that  they 
could  station  dependable  members  of  their 
group  aloft  where  the  view  was  better  so  that 
these  watchmen  could  sound  a  warning  of 
the  approach  of  possible  danger  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

“No  matter  how  great  our  individual 
stores  may  be  and  no  matter  how  high  class 
our  executives,  they,  like  the  men  down  on 
the  ground,  are  busy  with  their  round  of 
daily  tasks  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them,  or  for  us,  to  consistently  detect  the 
approach  of  new  influences  which,  if  disre¬ 
garded,  may  mean  danger. 

“The  Association,  however,  is  our  watch 
tower.  From  it,  it  is  possible  to  see  all  over 
the  nation  and  to  catch  the  significance  of 
changing  tides  which  viewed  locally  some¬ 
times  do  not  reveal  their  true  natures.” 

The  task  of  bringing  those  not  now  within  our 
Association  to  an  appreciation  for  the  necessity  and 
value  of  supporting  their  national  trade  organization 
is  always  with  us.  Benefit  from  our  work  is  not 
peculiar  to  membership  for  a  goodly  proportion  of 
our  efforts  aids  every  individual  in  the  craft.  The 
membership  problem  is  primarily  that  of  developing 
an  appreciation  of  that  fact  and  of  the  responsibility 
for  its  support  that  such  participation  in  these  bene¬ 
fits  justifies. 

President  Koch  has  asked  you  for  your  suggestions 
in  order  to  make  our  Association  of  greater  service 
to  you.  It  is  already  recognized  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  associations.  Every  eligible  merchant  in 
the  country  needs  this  Association  and  the  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  President  Koch  and  our  Board  of  Directors. 


The  Bulletin — the  official  organ  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  is  published  a$  headquarters 
on  the  first  of  each  month  as  a  service  medium  to  all  members  of  the  Association  and  its  Affiliated  Groups. 

Alfred  B.  Koch  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett  Channing  E.  Sweitzer 

President — N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Editor  Managing  Director 
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"Missionaries  of  Beauty” — Merchants  Find  Themselves 
Given  a  New  Role  in  the  Drama  of  Retailing 

Address  by  President  Robert  W.  deForest,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  at  dinner  of 
National  Council,  \8tli  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Editors  Note — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  an 
association  of  merchants  u>as  the  honored  guest  of  the  President,  Mr.  Robert  W.  de 
Forest  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  doors  of  the 
Museum  were  open  for  an  evening  inspection  of  its  treasures  of  art.  Never  before  has 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  opened  an  annual  convention  under  such  au- 
spicuous  circumstances.  To  our  National  Council,  the  executives  of  our  various  groups 
and  bureaus,  were  presented  those  exhibits  of  ancient  and  modern  art  which  interpreted 
in  concrete  form  the  significance  of  the  convention  theme,  “Consumer  Demand  —  The 
Merchant’s  Guide”.  President  deForest  and  Mr.  Richard  Bach  in  their  scholarly  ad¬ 
dresses  coordinated  the  effort  of  the  art  museums  of  the  country  with  the  modern  trend 
of  merchandising  in  retail  stores.  President  deForest  gave  the  merchants  a  new  role 
as  Missionaries  of  Beauty  in  the  ever-changing  drama  of  retailing.  His  admirable  ad¬ 
dress  thus  becomes  a  permanent  record  in  the  important  literature  of  the  Association. 


WHY  did  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  do 
the  exceptional  thing  in  opening  its  doors  out  of 
hours  to  receive  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  this  afternoon?  And,  why  do  I,  as  Presi- 
tlent  of  that  institution,  break  my  rule  about  evening 
dinners  and  come  here  this  evening?  1  will  answer  that, 
but  there  is  another  question  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
you.  Why  do  you,  with  all  your  business  affairs,  com¬ 
ing  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  all  the  at¬ 
tractions  of  New  York,  the  theatres  and  cinemas, 
friends  and  other  attractions  that  I  might  think  of — 
why  do  you  take  tw’o  hours  of  your  valuable  time  and 
s|)end  them  in  an  art  museum?  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to 
answer  that  question,  and  I  will  answer  the  one  which 
you  are  asking  me. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  our  museum.  I  have  been 
with  it  from  the  very  start.  I  am  old  enough  to  cover 
that  span  and  I  can  recall  the  time  when  it  took  New 
York  two  years  to  raise  $250,000  to  start  that  museum. 
But,  I  am  even  more  interested  in  this.  Much  as  I 
wish  to  bring  good  art  into  the  museum,  I  am  more 
interested  in  bringing  good  art  into  the  home  and  this 
is  your  opportunity.  You  can  do  it  far  more  effectively 
than  any  art  museum  in  the  country. 

When  I  say  “bring  good  art  into  the  home”,  I  am 
not  talking  of  painting  and  statuary.  I  hope  there  will 
be  good  paintings  in  the  home  and  perhaps  even  some 
statuary.  I  am  talking  about  everything  that  enters 
into  the  harmony  and  beauty  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
home.  There  is  just  as  much  art  in  your  furniture 
covering,  in  your  curtains,  in  your  tablewear,  in  every¬ 
thing  that  enters  into  the  surroundings  of  the  home,  as 
there  is  in  pictures,  and  statuary.  By  bringing  good  art 
into  the  home  you  can  have  the  happiness  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  and  the  comfort  that  comes  from  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  things. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  my  life.  I  have  had 
beautiful  things  in  my  home  from  childhood.  I  learned 
to  love  them.  I  have  learned  to  find  my  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  them.  Everyone  whose  eyes  are  open  and 


who  can  feel,  however  humble  his  home,  can  have  to 
a  degree  that  same  enjoyment. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  I  had  the  great  violinist, 
Ysaye,  come  into  my  house  and  play  in  my  library. 
Even  if  I  say  it  myself,  it  is  a  very  harmonious  room, 
and  when  this  distinguished  muscian  entered  that  door 
he  stopped  a  moment,  saying,  “Est-ce  quelle  chamber !”, 
(What  a  beautiful  room !)  He  went  to  the  piano  and  he 
played  as  if  he  was  inspired.  He  felt  that  room. 

You  can  all  feel  your  rooms.  A  beautiful  room  with 
harmonious  furniture  and  fittings,  even  without  a  pic¬ 
ture  brings  you  enjoyment  and  calm  and  happiness. 
A  beautiful  room  or  a  harmonious  room  is  like  a  strain 
of  beautiful  music.  You  will  feel  it,  when  you  enter. 
It  is  the  kind  of  a  home  that  I  should  like  to  see  every¬ 
where  in  this  dear  land  of  ours. 

I  was  very  much  interested  a  few  days  ago  in  read¬ 
ing  President  Coolidge’s  speech  which  he  made  down 
in  Florida.  I  had  never  supposed  that  President  Coo- 
lige  was  particularly  sensitive  to  beauty,  I  have  been 
through  the  White  House.  I  have  been  in  President 
Coolidge’s  bedroom  which  does  not  show  to  me  any 
particular  evidence  of  love  of  beauty.  To  my  surprise, 
I  read  his  statement  in  the  paper.  I  quote  from  his 
s]ieech : 

“The  material  prosperity  of  our  nation  will 
be  of  little  avail  unless  it  is  translated  into  a 
spiritual  prosperity.  We  need  a  deeper  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  value  and  power  of  beauty. 
While  few  have  the  means  to  present  such  a 
gorgeous  display  as  will  here  strike  the  eye, 
it  is  well  to  remember,”  he  was  speaking  in 
Florida  where  he  was  dedicating  Mr.  Bok’s 
carillon,”  that  beauty  is  not  dependent  upon 
large  areas  or  great  heights.  Some  of  the  most 
appealing  and  fascinating  homes  in  the  world 
are  small.  They  may  represent  but  little  out¬ 
lay  and  be  the  abode  of  people  of  indifferent 
means,  but  they  can  all  give  the  surroundings 
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a  touch  of  peace  and  loveliness  which  the  most 
spacious  palace  cannot  surpass. 

Wherever  communities  are  formed,  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  expression. 

They  will  go  forth  as  missionaries  of  the 
beautiful  because  of  what  they  have  seen  and 
heard.” 

This  is  what  President  Coolidge  says  of  beauty  in 
the  home. 

Where  does  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  come  in?  Here  is  where  you  come  in.  If  you 
will  teach  your  buyers  and  salesmen  to  know  what  is 
harmonious  for  the  home,  you  will  be  missionaries  of 
beauty.  I  imagine  most  people  who  enter  a  retail  or 
department  store  do  not  come  in  with  an  idea  of  buying 
a  particular  kind  of  dinner  service  or  a  particular  kind 
of  furniture  or  stuff  for  their  curtains.  They  want 
plates,  saucers,  curtains,  carpets,  rugs,  and  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  know  exactly  just  what  they 
want.  If  your  salesmen  only  know  enough,  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  educated  to  point  out  to  their  customer  that  this 
is  beautiful  and  doesn’t  cost  any  more  than  something 
which  isn’t  beautiful ;  that  this  particular  merchandise  is 
beautiful,  and  maybe  the  design  came  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  or  some  other  place,  you  can 
influence  them  to  purchase  that  which  will  educate  their 
eye.  It  is  subconscious  education  usually. 

This  is  your  opportunity,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  beautiful  things  are  necessarily  costly. 
Some  of  the  most  inexpensive,  simple  things,  are  more 
beautiful  than  other  things  of  the  same  type  which 
mav  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

Of  all  the  bridges  that  span  the  East  River,  the  most 


l)eautiful  bridge  is  the  oldest — the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
It  was  not  built  with  a  desire  for  beauty.  It  was  not 
built  with  any  ornamentation  as  some  of  the  other 
bridges  have  been  built. 

It  was  just  simply  useful,  and  the  simple  useful  thing 
in  your  home  is  apt  to  be  the  most  harmonious. 

I  believe  that  this  country  has  not  yet  realized 
the  opportunity  of  the  department  store,  or  the  retail 
store.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  about  2000  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Asscxriation. 

How  many  art  museums  are  there  ?  Very  few.  There 
is  no  reason  why  every  department  store  should  not 
be  in  a  sense  a  museum  for  its  community.  We  do  not 
realize  this  in  our  country  but  I  think  they  realize  it 
more  keenly  abroad. 

I  went  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  Industrial  Art  a 
few  years  ago,  and  I  was  surprised  and  interested  to 
find  that  the  central  place  in  that  great  international 
exhibition  was  occupied  by  four  great  department 
stores  of  Paris. 

Their  exhibits  showed  clearly  how  far  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  could  go  in  bringing  good  art  into  the 
home. 

It  is  my  desire  that  you  all  remember  that  you  too 
can  be  missionaries  of  beauty,  that  you  can  bring  good 
art  into  the  home.  Please  go  and  do  it. 

That  is  far  more  important  in  the  development  of  this 
country  than  anything  that  our  museum,  great  as  it 
is,  and  all  the  other  museums  which  are  growing,  are 
able  to  do.  You  can  reach  the  people. 

That  is  the  most  fruitful  and  most  interesting  source 
of  influence  in  developing  art  in  America. 


The  American  Valuation  Plan  or  Any  Modification 
of  That  Plan  As  a  Basis  of  Assessing 
Ad  Valorem  Duties  Undesirable 

Submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con¬ 


gress  of  the  United  States  by  the  Tariff 
Goods  Association,  Carroll  W. 

VIGOROUS  objections  of  the  retail  trade  to  the 
proposed  enactment  of  the  American  Valuation 
Plan  or  any  modification  of  that  Plan  having  the 
same  effects  as  American  Valuation  are  made  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  through  its 
Tariff  Committee,  who  have  presented  the  reasons  for 
their  objections  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  general  invitation  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  all 
those  interested  in  or  affected  by  the  proposed  revision 
of  the  present  Tariff  Law. 

Membership  in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  voicing  disapproval  of  the  American  Valuation 
Plan  or  any  modification  of  that  plan,  representing  an 
aggregate  volume  of  retail  business  amounting  to  $40,- 
000,000,000  a  year,  provides  employment  for  upwards 
of  500,000  working  people,  and  95%  of  the  merchandise 


Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Doten,  Consulting  Economist. 

sold  in  member  stores  is  of  American  manufacture 
purchased  in  home  markets.  The  membership  of  this 
Association  consists  of  separately  owned  enterprises 
operating  in  a  wholly  independent  and  competitive  man¬ 
ner.  The  Association  itself  neither  imports  nor  pur¬ 
chases  merchandise  for  its  members  here  or  abroad, 
nor  does  it  dictate  prices  in  any  way,  being  simply  a 
medium  for  aiding  in  the  development  of  better  methods 
of  distribution  and  for  fostering  the  welfare  of  the 
retail  dry  goods  craft  in  general. 

Therefore,  the  Association’s  interest  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  domestic  production  and  creation  of  consumer 
demand  is  representative  of  a  wide  and  coordinated 
effort  to  protect  American  industry  and  American 
Labor  and  adequately  maintain  and  increase  the  con¬ 
suming  power  of  the  American  people.  Our  national 
interests  would  seriously  suffer  if  foreign  goods  are 
(Continued  on  page  121) 
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Carlos  B.  Clark  and  Lew  Hahn  Awarded  Gold 
Medals  For  Distinfiuished  Services  to  the 
Developing  Science  of  Retailing 

18th  Annual  Convention,  N .R.D.G.A. — 1929 


The  obverse  side  of  the  gold  medal  symbolices  the 
fundamental  method  of  the  retail  craft  and  shows  an 
actual  sale.  The  camel  in  the  foreground  represents 
the  first  method  of  the  display  of  merchandise. 

SERVICE  has  always  been  the  outstanding  virtue 
of  this  great  craft  of  ours.  From  the  time  Phoe¬ 
nician  merchants  slowly  but  surely  found  their  way 
across  pitiless  sands  of  great  deserts,  fought  bands  of 
outlaws  to  protect  trade  routes  in  order  that  the  peoples 
of  their  time  might  have  not  only  the  necessities  of  life 
but  some  of  its  luxuries  service  has  been  its  guiding 
spirit.  Today,  we  have  the  same  spirit.  Our  institutions 
are  bound  together  as  one  unit  in  membership  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Men  who  have 
problems  of  their  own  lay  them  aside  at  great  sacrifice 
for  the  betterment  of  the  craft.  These  are  the  men  the 
Association  wishes  to  reward  with  a  gold  medal.  This 
medal  is  a  symbol  of  untiring,  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
field  of  Retail  Distribution,  and  is  awarded  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  member’s  outstanding  contribution  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  retail  trade  and  his  fellow  merchants. 

At  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  a  Committee 
on  Awards  for  distiguished  service  to  the  developing 
science  of  retailing  was  authorized.  Herbert  J.  Tily, 
Chairman  of  this  Committee,  in  presentating  the  19^ 
award  of  gold  medals  said  of  Carlos  B.  Clark ; 

A  Tribute  to  Carlos  B.  Clark 

“For  ten  years  Mr.  Clark  has  l)een  Chairman  of  the 
Tax  Committee.  He  was  also  co-founder  of  the  Con¬ 


trollers'  Congress  and  one  of  the  first  outstanding  things 
done  by  the  Association,  and  the  great  work  which  they 
did  was  in  laying  out  for  us  a  division  of  our  e.xpense 
account. 

Mr.  Clark’s  initial  work  in  connection  with  the  tax 
laws  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  year  1918,  when 
we  had  luxury  taxes  and  excess  profit  taxes  to  wrestle 
with,  at  a  time  when  the  world  was  very  definitely  up- 
-set  because  of  the  Great  War.  I  knew  of  his  work 
intimately  at  that  time,  because,  I  was  Chairman  of  the 
War  Service  Committee,  and  the  .seven  men  with  me 
who  constituted  the  Committee  leaned  heavily  upon 
Mr.  Clark  and  his  Committ^  in  connection  with  the 
work  which  we  had  to  do  with  Congress  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  bills  then  before  it  for  consideration.  He 
was  active  in  developing  the  retail  method  of  inventory 
to  be  used  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  making  an 
analysis  of  your  income  tax  returns.  He  prepared  the 
first  brief  on  this  subject  on  December  4,  1919.  He 
attended  many  conferences  in  Washington  in  connection 
with  it  and  obtained  many  decisions,  all  favorable  to 
the  retailer.  In  fact,  Mr.  Clark  has  made  264  trips  to 
Washington  in  the  last  ten  years.  He  made  50  trips  in 
one  year.  Remember,  all  this  is  in  addition  to  his  work 
as  Controller  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  You  see  what 
a  tremendous  burden  he  assumed  for  all  of  us ! 

But  above  all,  this  is  the  distinguished  work  he  has 
done — in  addition  to  the  detailed  consideration  he  has 
given  to  this  which  has  made  him  one  of  the  leading 
tax  experts  of  the  country,  he  has  created  for  this  .Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington,  so  favorable  an  ojiinion  that  we 
are  licensed  to,  nay  more,  we  are  asked  to  perfect  and 
present  our  side  of  the  case  touching  any  bill  which  is 
liefore  Congress. 


On  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal  is  the  perspective  of 
a  small  Tillage.  Further  on  a  group  of  factories  repre¬ 
sents  the  manufacture  of  the  merchandise.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  indicated  the  great  centralisation  of  commu¬ 
nity  interests — a  city  of  the  present. 
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The  Distiiiguishpd  Service  of  Lew  Hahn 
“When  Lew  Hahn  became  Manaf^inf;;  Director,  four 
hundred  stores  constituted  the  membership,  the  staff  in 
New  York  numbered  five  j)ersons.  Today,  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  hundred  stores  are  meml)ers  of  this 
Association  and  the  New  York  Staff  numbers  sixty 
persons.  This  is  vital  wealth  but  due  also  to  his  work 
during  these  ten  years,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  factual 
wealth,  and  we  can  trace  a  large  percentage  of  it  to  the 
imagination,  the  skill,  the  analytical  mind,  and  organiz¬ 
ing  ability  of  Lew  Hahn.  He  has  been  chiefly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  development  of  group  work  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  through 
his  own  personality  and  through  his  influence  for  us, 
on  the  legislative  and  administrative  iKodies  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  In  his  mind  was  torn  the  idea  of  the  Retailers 
National  Council,  an  organization  tjf  some  150,000 
stores,  employing  over  a  million  i)eople  and  doing  ap¬ 
proximately  a  billion  dollars  of  business  at  retail. 

He  organized  the  Mulletin  and  wrote  the  wonderful 
series  of  editorials  which  we  read  under  the  caiition 
“Without  Gloves”. 

He  organized  the  Association's  testing  lalxiratory  and 
he  furnished  the  basis  for  the  present  Retail  Trade 
Relations  Committee. 

In  brief,  during  these  ten  years,  his  skill  and  his 
energy  has  made  possible  our  conventions. 

His  contribution  in  developing  the  science  of  retail¬ 
ing  has  been  distinguished  and  outstanding,  so  your 
Committee  on  Awards,  acting  under  the  authority  given 
it.  felt  that  you  would  endorse  our  presenting  to  him 
this  evening  a  gold  medal  for  his  ser\’ices. 


Presentation  of  Silver  Cup  to  Ralph  C.  Hudson, 

The  work  of  the  last  two  years  has  measureablv  ad¬ 
vanced  the  Association  work  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  When  I  say  we  do  not  yet 
know  how  much  we  owe  President  Hudscm,  I  mean  the 
work  which  he  has  done  is  not  finished;  it  is  only  fin¬ 
ished  in  so  far  as  his  identification  with  it  is  concerned 
as  your  President,  but  seed  has  been  sown  which  will 
grow  and  develop  in  our  craft,  in  our  individual  insti¬ 
tutions,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
owe  him  for  his  fine  leadership,  his  fine  devotion  to 
the  work  his  integrity,  his  honesty,  his  skill,  more  than 
we  can  repay,  and  this  is  in  no  sense  a  payment  for 
what  he  is  (loing;  it  is  a  tribute  of  our  affection  and 
regard  for  him.  it  is  something  which  he  may  have 
tofore  him  to  assure  him  that  although  he  has  left  us  as 
our  President,  he  is  still  with  us  as  one  of  our  number 
and  will  to  held  forever  in  affection  and  esteem  by  us. 

The  Sculptor  of  the  Gold  Medals — Julio  Kilenyi 

Julio  Kilenyi  is  known  internationally  as  a  portrait 
sculptor.  In  medallic  art  some  of  his  most  celebrated 
examples  are  portraits  of  President  Coolidge  for  the 
Inauguration  Medal,  Woodrow  Wilson.  General  Persh¬ 
ing,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.  Among  the  notable  medals  commem¬ 
orating  recent  events  and  anniversaries  is  the  official 
Lindbergh  Medal,  the  Byrd  North  Pole  Medal,  the 
Curtis  N-C4  Atlantic  Flight  Medal.  His  work  is 
represented  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New 
York,  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Harvard 
Collection,  the  British  Museum,  and  other  world  fam- 
ou;-  art  galleries. 


The  .\nieriran  Valuation  Plan 
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excluded  from  American  markets,  because  of  prohibi¬ 
tive  tariff,  as  American  goods  would  be  shut  out  of 
foreign  markets  by  the  adoption  of  retaliatory  measures. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  proposed  revision  is  that 
the  American  Valuation  Plan  would  not  make  under¬ 
valuation  impossible  but  would  make  the  control  of 
undervaluation  impossible.  Merchants  oppose  increased 
expenses  and  most  certain  confusion  involved  in  the 
proposed  American  Valuation  Plan,  or  any  modification 
of  this  plan,  which  would  cause  the  splitting  up  of 
prices  and  items  to  the  point  where  it  would  to  impossi¬ 
ble  to  operate  a  real  American  Valuation  Plan  that 
would  afford  justice  to  all.  Furthermore,  the  adoption 
of  the  American  Valuation  Plan  or  any  modification  of 
that  plan  would  tend  to  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
prices  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  many  imported  products 
are  not  in  competition  with  American  made  goods.  In 
fact,  merchandise  received  from  foreign  markets  is 
often  instrumental  in  introducing  new  merchandise  to 
the  consuming  public  which  results  in  the  setting  up  of 
new  domestic  industries  and  opening  up  new  avenues 
for  the  employment  of  American  Labor.  Thus  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants  feel  that  they  are  not  only  serving  the 


consuming  public  of  this  country  but  are  also  helping 
-American  industries  through  the  pioneering  of  foreign 
products  which  are  very  frequently  taken  up  by  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers,  with  the  result  that  they  are  then 
put  on  sale  to  our  people  at  prices  lower  than  similar 
imported  articles  sold  for  in  this  country. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  declares 
itself  completely  in  accord  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
leaders  in  Congress  to  make  only  necessary  adjustments 
in  the  tariff  at  this  time  rather  than  to  undertake  a 
thorough  and  complete  revision.  Experience  has  shown 
that  when  a  radical  change  has  been  made  in  our  tariff 
laws  that  such  change  usually  results  in  bringing  about 
a  general  unsettlement  of  business.  They  point  to  the 
fact  that  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  foreign 
valuation  has  been  the  accepted  basis  of  levying  duties 
and  that  during  this  time  the  industries  of  our  nation 
have  grown  to  the  point  where  today  they  dominate  the 
world.  A  complete  revision  might  tend  to  destroy  the 
harmonious  trade  relations  which  the  United  States 
enjoys  with  other  countries  of  the  world  and  would 
seriously  affect  American  industry  and  the  employment 
of  -American  labor. 
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1929 — Convention  Passes  Important  Resolutions 

The  Fixed  Calendar  —  Studies  Endorsed — Pullman  Surcharge — Arbitration 
—  Federal  Revenue  Systems — Return  Evil  —  American  Valuation  Plan  — 

Presented  by  F.  E.  Eastman,  President  of  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft, 

Portland,  Maine,  and  Vice-President  for  New  England 


At  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  18th  Annual  Convention 
the  following  resolutions  were,  upon  vote,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : 

To  Pres.  Robert  W.  deForest — Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 

“WHEREAS,  on  Monday,  February  4,  1929,  Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  W.  deForest  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art  granted  an  unprecedented 
privilege  in  keeping  that  great  institution  open  for  a 
special  showing  of  its  masterpieces  to  the  National 
Council  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  for  their  entertainment,  and 

“WHEREAS,  this  event  and  the  splendid  addresses 
by  Mr.  deForest  and  Dr.  Richard  Bach  at  the  Council 
Dinner  which  followed,  set  up  a  milestone  in  the  history 
of  merchandising  and  in  the  progress  of  Art  in  mer¬ 
chandise  movement. 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  expresses  to  Mr.  deForest,  Dr.  Richard 
Bach,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  and  to  its  employed  staff,  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  this  Association  and  of  the  department 
store  craft,  and 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  each  department  store  should  so  far  as 
possible  endeavor  to  relay  the  hope  of  Mr.  deForest 
that  we  should  become  missionaries  of  beauty  to  all 
the  people.’  ” 

International  Fixed  Calendar 

“WHEREAS,  the  present  calendar,  devised  nearly 
2.000  years  ago  has  become  a  defective  instrument  for 
the  requirement  of  modem  progress  by  reason  of  its 
lack  of  uniformity,  having  months  of  varying  lengths 
and  fractional  parts  of  weeks,  while  week  days  annually 
shift  to  different  dates  and  holidays  to  different  week 
days,  and 

“WHEREAS,  a  movement  is  in  progress  looking 
to  improving  the  calendar  by  international  agreement, 
and 

“WHEREAS,  in  connection  with  this  movement, 
there  has  been  organized  in  the  United  States  the 
National  Committee  on  Calendar  Simplification,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  public  sentiment  on  the 
question,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  most  practical  plan  proposed  for 
remedying  the  defects  of  the  present  calendar  is  the 
International  Fixed  Calendar,  which  provides  for  thir¬ 
teen  equal  months  of  four  weeks,  each,  be  it 
“Resolved,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  being  in  favor  of  improving  the  calendar, 
supports  the  proposal  that  an  international  conference 


be  called  for  this  purpose,  and  recommends  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  The  International  Fixed  Calendar.” 

Endorses  Study  of  Simplification  and  Standardization 

“WHEREAS,  the  Simplification  and  Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  Supplies  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  waste 
now  prevalent  under  present  purchasing  conditions  and 
if  adopted,  will  reduce  expenses  of  operation,  and 
“WHEREAS,  a  Special  Committee  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  after  careful  study  of 
this  subject,  believes  that  sound  and  potential  benefit 
will  result  to  every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  as  well  as  to  every  retail  merchant 
in  the  country,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  approves  the  idea  of  making  such  a  study 
and  assures  its  hearty  cooperation,  be  it 
“Resolved,  that  this  body  heartily  endorses  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  Simplification  and  Standardization 
of  Supplies  with  the  expectation  that  the  findings  of 
this  study  will  result  in  early  l)enefit  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.” 

Pullman  Surcharge  Proceedings 

“WHEREAS,  the  Convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  February,  1927  passed  a 
resolution  advocating  the  repeal,  by  legislation,  of  the 
so-called  Pullman  Surcharge,  and 

“WHEREAS,  certain  other  Association  are  petition¬ 
ing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reopen 
docket  14785  entitled  Pullman  Surcharge  Proceedings, 
and  conduct  further  proceedings  therein, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  joins  in  the  petition  for  reopening  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said  Pullman 
Surcharge  Proceedings.” 

Resolution  on  Arbitration 

“WHEREAS,  Arbitration  offers  an  efficient  econ¬ 
omical  and  mutually  satisfactory  method  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  commercial  disputes,  and 

“WHEREAS,  The  desirability  of  uniform  and 
effective  state  legislation  on  arbitration  to  make  en¬ 
forceable  agreements  to  arbitrate  disputes  which  arise 
is  clearly  recognized,  it  is 

“Resolved,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  endorses  in  principle  the  proposed  Draft 
State  Arbitration  Act  as  adopted  by  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  which  Act  follows  closely  the 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  United  States  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Act  as  adapted  to  state  legislative  needs  and  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  present  arbitration  laws  of  the 
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II  States  ot  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Ore- 
i  gon,  California,  Pennsylvania  and  Louisiana.” 

Federal  Revenue  System 

“WHEREAS,  a  general  sales  tax  as  a  substitute 
;  for  Federal  income  taxes  has  for  some  time  been  the 
subject  of  strong  propaganda. 

I  “Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Taxation  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  be  and 
hereby  is  requested  by  this  Convention  to  undertake 
a  careful  study  of  the  entire  subject  of  sales  taxes,  and 
that  the  Committee’s  recommendations  be  reported  to 
the  membership  to  guide  merchants  in  their  own  re¬ 
actions  to  the  above  referred  to  propaganda;  and 
“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  resolution  shall  be  sufficiently  broad  to 
I  commit  the  Taxation  Committee  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  on  any  and  all  other  phases  of  the 
I  Federal  Revenue  System. 

Reducing  Return  Evil 

“WHEREAS,  the  experience  of  stores  throughout 
the  country  shows  that  returns  of  merchandise  by 
I  customers  amounts  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
“WHEREAS,  a  very  large  proportion  of  such  re¬ 
turns  are  made  by  customers  for  reasons  for  which 
they  themselves  are  responsible  causing  a  great  econo- 
j  mic  waste,  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  problem  is  not  confined  to  any 
f  particular  city  but  is  universal ; 

I  “Be  It  Therefore  Resolved,  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  which  is  interested  in  elimi- 
I  Dating  economic  waste  be  asked  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  to  call  a  conference  to  discuss 
this  problem  and  develop  a  program  of  nationwide 
j  action  to  help  reduce  the  return  evil  and  that  there  be 
invited  to  this  conference  representatives  of  retail  as- 
1  sociations  and  consumers.” 

i  Oppose  American  Valuation  Plan 

“WHEREAS,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  now  being 
considered  by  Congress,  and 
“WHEREAS,  consideration  will  be  given  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
^  sentatives  beginning  February  25th  next,  to  the  revision 
■’  of  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  tariff,  and 

“WHEREAS,  demands  have  been  made  upon  Con¬ 
gress  that  consideration  be  given  to  a  change  from 
Foreign  to  American  Valuation,  and 
“WHEREAS,  the  American  Valuation  plan  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
j  of  the  United  States  in  that  it  is  deceptive  in  the  amount 
of  duty,  extravagantly  expensive  in  operation  and  would 
I  disguise  the*  actual  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied,  thus  fos- 

i  tering  tariff  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  need  of  Ameri- 

j  can  Labor  and  American  Indusries,  and  further  in¬ 
creasing  prices  to  be  paid  by  American  Consumers  on 
I  all  manner  of  imported  and  domestic  commodities,  and 
]  “WHEREAS,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Association’s 
Tariff  Committee  that  if  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 
disturbed  and  the  export  business  of  this  country  seri¬ 
ously  impaired,  we  will  have  a  stoppage  of  commerce 
:  which  will  affect  all  business  in  this  country,  and 


“WHEREAS,  American  Valuation  would  involve 
the  setting  up  of  complicated  machinery  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  duties,  the  making  of  refunds  and  the 
making  of  adjustments  and  would  mean  endless  red 
tape  and  confusion,  and 

“WHEREAS,  American  Valuation  is  vigorously 
opposed  by  many  leading  economists,  iKinkers,  groups 
of  consumers,  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  and  by 
many  of  the  most  prominent  and  progressive  American 
manufacturers. 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
hereby  strongly  reaffirms  the  objection  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1922  to  the  enactment  of  American  Valuation 

“Be  It  Further  Resolved,  that  the  Convention  concur 
in  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  for  the 
careful  consideraion  of  any  proposed  American  Valua¬ 
tion  provision  in  the  administrative  section  of  the  Tariff 
Bill  and  the  presentation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  most  rigorous  objection  of  our  trade  to  the 
enactment  of  American  Valuation  or  any  plan  involving 
a  change  from  the  present  base  of  valuation  tending  to 
have  the  same  effects  as  American  Valuation.” 

To  Alexander  N.  Fraser 

“WHEREAS,  The  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  for  several  years  have  had  the 
benefit  of  an  intelligent  advisory  service  in  the  import¬ 
ant  field  of  insurance,  and 

“WHEREAS,  This  work  has  resulted  largely  from 
the  intelligent  and  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Alexander 
N.  Fraser  of  the  Boggs  &  Buhl  Company,  Pittsburgh; 
be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  convention  assembled  do 
hereby  express  to  Mr.  Fraser  their  great  appreciation 
of  the  important  contributions  he  has  made  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  of  our  trade  and  their  complete  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  unselfishness  of  his  efforts ;  and  be 
it  further 

“Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  organization  be 
expressed  to  the  President  of  the  Boggs  &  Buhl  Com¬ 
pany  for  its  generous  contribution  of  Mr.  Fraser’s 
time  involved  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  insurance  work.” 

To  Ralph  C.  Hudson  and  Speakers 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  the  Eighteenth  Annual 
Convention  assembled,  hereby  express  our  full  appre¬ 
ciation  and  gratitude  to  our  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Ralph  C.  Hudson,  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  the 
Association  and  our  Associate  Groups  and  to  all  of  the 
members  of  the  headquarters  staff  for  their  splendid 
and  untiring  efforts  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Association  and  the  planning  and  administering  of  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Convention,  in  the  interest  of  its 
members,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  thanks  to  the  speakers 
who  have  so  willingly  contributed  to  the  program  of 
the  Convention. 
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Herbert  J.  Tily  Candidate  for  Election 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Chamber 


The  Directors  and  members  of  this  Association 
have  long  felt  the  need  for  more  adequate  retail 
representation  on  the  governing  body  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time,  the  retailers  of  this  country  are  not  represented 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Chamber 
despite  the  fact  that  today  retailers  constitute  the 
largest  single  class  of  distributors  accounting  for  a 
total  volume  of  business  of  over  $40,000,000,000 
annually. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  this  .\ssociation 
attention  was  concentrated  on  the  desirability  of  pro¬ 
posing  a  prominent  retailer  as  candidate  for  election 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Chamber 
to  represent  the  Department  of  Domestic  Distribution 
and  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Tily,  our  former  president  and  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents, 
was  selected  and  has  consented  to  become  a  candidate 
for  this  position.  The  necessary  petition  duly  executed 
and  endorsed  by  the  Presidents  of  seven  prominent 
organization  has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Chamber.  The  election  of  members  of  the 
National  Chamber  will  take  place  on  April  30th  during 
its  annual  convention  at  which  time  the  National  Coun¬ 
cilors  representing  the  organizations  including  both 
chaml)ers  of  Commerce  and  Trade  Associations  holding 
membership  in  the  Chamber  will  vote  upon  the  duly 
nominated  candidates. 

If  retailers  in  this  country  are  to  be  directly  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Chamber,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  lend  his  active  cooperation  and  support  in  bring¬ 
ing  Mr.  Tily’s  nomination  to  the  attention  of  the 
various  national  and  local  organizations  represented 
in  the  Chamber.  A  permanent  committee  composed  of 
members  of  the  Association  has  been  appointed  and 
letters  to  go  with  the  circulars  setting  forth  Mr.  Tily’s 
qualifications  have  been  distributed  to  merchants  in 


different  communities.  The  strongest  support  is  to  be 
obtained,  however,  from  the  individual  members  of  this 
Association  if  they  will  urge  the  Councilors  represent¬ 
ing  the  local  organizations  within  their  communities  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Tily.  For  this  purpose  we  present  here 
a  brief  summary  of  some  of  Mr.  Tily’s  qualifications 
and  achievements  in  the  field  of  distribution. 

He  has  constantly  taken  an  active  part  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  splendid  and  constructive  work  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Tily  served  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber’s 
Committee  on  Industrial  Relations — 1921  to  1923.  He 
was  a  prominent  meijiber  of  the  National  Distribution 
Conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Chamber  in  1925.  As  a  member  of  this  conference 
he  serv’ed  on  the  Committee  of  Trade  Relations,  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  which  have  done  much 
to  ])romote  the  self -regulation  of  business.  He  is — 

President  of  the 

Retailers’  National  Council 

Member  of  Advisory  Council  of  Ex-Presidents 

N.vtional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

President  Merchandise  Division 

Better  Business  Bureau  of  Philadelphia 

A  Director  of  the 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
A  Director  of 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

President  of  the 

Shopping  News  Corporation  of  Philadelphia 
A  Director  of  the 

Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Member  of  Trade  Relations  Committee 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Tariff  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Chairman,  Philip  LeBoutillier,  President.  Best  & 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  C.  Hudson,  President,  O’Neill  &  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

John  S.  Burke,  Vice-President,  B.  Altman  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Eastman,  President,  Eastman  Bros.  &  Bancroft, 
Portland,  Me. 

Lew  Hahn,  President,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marshal  Hale,  President,  Hale  Brothers,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Vice-President,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  President,  I^salle  &  Koch,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 


F.  J.  Paxon,  President,  The  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

F.  McL.  Radford,  Vice-President,  The  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Frederick  H.  Rike,  President,  The  Rike-Kumler  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

E.  C.  Sams,  President,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Albert  Hutzler,  President,  The  Hutzler  Bros.  Co., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Richard  Mitton,  Vice-President,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Some  Important  Factors  in  the  Economics  of 
Consumption  As  Related  to  the  Retail  Business 

|{y  Paiu.  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing,  School  of  Business,  (^oluiiihia  University,  New  York 
Address  delivered  at  X.  K.  I).  G.  A.  ISth  Annual  Convention,  Friday,  February  8,  1929 


Manufacturers  have  for  a  number  of  years 
complained  of  a  buyer’s  market.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  has  been  and  is  now  really  a  consumer’s 
market.  Consumers  are  offered  a  very  wide  choice  of 
goods  in  qualities  and  designs  in  most  lines  and  a  wide 
variety  of  services.  The  opportunities  for  picking  and 
choosing  are  multifold.  Under  these  conditions  there 
is  also  the  keenest  of  competition  in  i)rices  for  the 
consumer’s  trade. 

Throughout  all  jwrts  of  the  country  there  has  been 
a  wide  e.xtension  of  retail  trading  zones  and  territories. 
The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  of  good  roads,  the 
bus  and  other  cheap  and  easy  means  of  public  convey¬ 
ance,  has  made  regular  shopping  possible  within  a 
radius  up  to  100  miles  whereas  a  few  years  ago  con¬ 
sumers’  purchases  particularly  in  country  districts  and 
smaller  towns  were  limited  to  very  small  areas.  Thus 
competition  has  not  only  sharpened  within  the  com¬ 
munities  but  also  among  communities — scores  and  even 
hundreds  of  miles  apart. 

Hand  to  mouth  buying  originated  not  with  retailers 
but  among  consumers  and  all  progress  in  our  economic 
and  social  life  in  recent  years  has  contributed  to  a 
closer  hand  to  mouth  distribution  to  consumers.  The 
decreasing  size  of  home,  the  smaller  families,  the  in¬ 
creased  activities  outside  of  the  home  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  patronize  restaurants  more  and  more  have  been 
influencing  factors.  It  was  the  retailers  who  first  met 
this  change  several  years  ago. 

As  a  consequence  they  had  to  convert  their  methods 
of  doing  business  to  meet  this  consumer  change.  Many 
manufacturers  have  only  recently  come  to  a  recognition 
of  the  .fundamental  character  of  this  movement. 

Better  Service — Consumers  are' now  getting  lietter 
merchandise  and  better  service  from  retail  stores  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Whatever  may 
be  the  faults  of  the  theory  of  competition,  whatever 
its  costs  may  be  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  system  of  distribution 
doing  as  much  for  consumers  as  does  the  present  one. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  change  in  methods  of 
distribution  which  would  not  carry  with  it  a  greatly 
increased  cost  to  consumers. 

Production  is  for  the  Consumer — The  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  production  is  for  the  consumer  and 
not  the  consumer  for  production  that  dominates  present 
day  business  has  come  very  gradually.  It  is  in  most 
lines  of  business  largely  a  development  of  the  last  ten 
years. 

Fixing  the  Fashion — Up  to  fifteen  years  ago  manu¬ 
facturers  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  consumer  goods,  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively,  made  little  pretense  at  study 
of  consumer  demand  but  quite  boldly  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  successfully  fixed  the  fashions  for  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  the  people  bought  and  used  what  was 


made  for  them.  reference  to  pages  of  trade  papers 
of  fifteen  years  ago  for  the  apparel  business  shows 
leading  headlines  such  as,  "Recommendations  on  Fash¬ 
ions  for  Spring  by  the  National  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers’  Association”,  “United  Designers  Fixed 
.Suit  Coat  Length  at  32  inches”,  “Association  Adopts 
Fall  Styles”,  and  “Manufacturers  Adopt  Report  of 
.Style  Committee”. 

A  quotation  from  some  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  manufacturing  groups  of  that  time  will  undobtedly 
prove  interesting. 

Nugent’s  Bulletin  in  March  1912  contained  the 
following  report. 

“At  the  third  semi-annual  convention  of  the 
United  Cloak  and  Suit  Designers  Mutual  Aid 
Association,  held  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York,  on  March  21st,  1912,  it  was  definitely 
decided  that  women’s  suit  coat  lengths  for  fall 
wear  should  be  32  inches.  There  was  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  length 
should  be  32  inches  or  34  inches  and  the 
question  was  debated  for  more  than  six 
hours.” 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  official  decision 
is  worthy  of  additional  notice.  It  read  as 
follows : 

“Be  it  resolved  further  that  in  pursuance  of 
an  established,  universal  and  recognized  trade 
custom  the  American  standard  length  for  suit 
coats  for  the  season  1912  and  1913  shall  be 
32  inches”. 

So  successful  was  this  method  of  group  determina¬ 
tion  of  fashion  that  on  Octo1)er  26th,  1912  the  United 
Cloak  and  Suit  Designers  of  America  again  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor  and  after  due  deliberation, 
particularly  over  the  fact  that  Designers  out  in  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  had  apparently  stolen  a  march  on  the 
New  York  Group  and  had  already  passed  resolutions 
fixing  the  fashion  of  spring  suit  coat  length  at  24 
inches  and  26  inches  respectively,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  offered  and  passed. 

“After  long  and  careful  deliberations  and 
after  having  consulted  expert  judgment  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  our  craft  your  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-five  submits  the  following 
recommendations  to  this  convention. 

1.  That  the  standard  length  of  suit  jackets 
for  the  spring  and  summer  season  of  1913 
be  fixed  at  27  inches.  A  single  length  is 
recommended  this  time  since  it  is  generally 
understood  now  that  standard  lengths  are 
regulative  both  of  the  hulk  of  the  output 
conforming  to  it  and  of  slight  deviations. 

2.  That  two  lengths  for  separate  coats  be 
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adopted  for  the  same  season  since  experience 
has  shown  the  ^  lenffth  coat  a  useful  article. 

Both  full-length  and  three-quarter  length  are 
therefore  recommended”. 

These  recommendations,  while  formulated  by  the 
Designers,  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  association  whose  meetings  followed. 

The  Cycle  of  Fashions — This  custom  of  cooperative 
determination  of  fashions  by  manufacturers  continued 
more  or  less  effectively  down  to  the  time  of  America’s 
entrance  in  the  World  War.  Fashions  were  similarly 
Axed  and  defined  by  the  manufacturers’  of  men’s  wear, 
of  shoes  both  for  men  and  women  and  even  of  milli¬ 
nery.  Those  were  the  days  when  a  buyer  from  Des 
Moines  could  go  to  the  leading  manufacturers  in  New 
Yoik  and  find  out  what  the  fashions  were  going  to 
be.  The  manufacturers  knew  what  they  were  going 
to  be  because  they  set  them! 

Those  who  have  been  in  the  apparel  industries  for 
a  number  of  years  will  recall  the  regular  alternation 
by  seasons  in  the  use  of  lace,  embroidery  and  ribbons. 
A  year  of  lace  fashion  would  be  followed  by  a  year 
of  embroidery,  and  then  there  would  be  a  year  of  rib¬ 
bons  and  then  back  through  the  cycle  again. 

The  Waiting  World — Buyers  in  those  days  took  what 
the  manufacturers  gave  to  them  and  were  properly 
contented  to  have  the  problems  of  fashion  so  easily 
settled.  How  thrilled  indeed  was  the  old  time  buyer 
who  obtained  an  inside  tip  from  his  favorite  resource 
in  advance  of  regular  publication  dates  of  the  fashions 
that  were  going  to  be  and  that  the  manufacturers  were 
going  to  release  to  the  waiting  world. 

During  the  World  War  in  the  interest  of  saving 
materials  and  labor  even  more  drastic  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  attempted  over  fashions  for  certain  forms 
of  apparel,  particularly  shoes,  by  the  Commercial  Econ¬ 
omy  Board.  Retailers  first  got  their  chance  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  making  and  passing  of  fashion  resolutions 
during  this  period.  Following  the  war  there  began  a 
series  of  baffling  changes  in  consumer  demand  and  then 
manufacturers  keenly  invited  the  participation  of  re¬ 
tailers  in  an  attempt  to  continue  the  practice  of  setting 
the  fashions  for  the  public,  but  a  new  regime  had 
come.  The  old  order  had  passed  and  fixing  fashions 
for  a  docile  public  had  passed  into  history. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  both  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  in  large  numbers  have  been  run¬ 
ning  to  and  fro  at  a  total  loss  as  to  what  to  do  about 
fashion.  Consumers  no  longer  apparently  pay  any 
attention  to  resolutions  passed  by  trade  associations 
concerning  what  they  are  to  use  and  wear. 

Enter  the  Stylist — In  an  effort  to  find  what  could 
be  successfully  sold  to  consumers  the  stylist  had  come 
into  existence  even  before  1915,  but  since  1921  there 
has  been  a  crying  demand  for  her  services  to  prognos¬ 
ticate  fashion.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  who  had 
learned  through  sad  experience  that  fashions  could  not 
be  fixed  by  resolution  and  having  no  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  as  crystal  gazers  and  fortune  tellers  on 
coming  modes  set  out  to  find  individuals  possessing  that 
mysterious  “It”,  the  ability  to  foretell  coming  fash¬ 
ions. 

Strange  things  have  happened  as  a  result — Many 
of  these  early  stylists  had  no  other  expalantions  for 


their  predictions  than  the  fact  that  tTiey  could  feel  the 
oncoming  fashions.  Others  with  a  background  of  art 
and  good  taste  based  their  predictions  on  what  the 
fashion  ought  to  be.  Some  leaned  on  magic,  mysteri¬ 
ous  incantations  and  esoteric  formulae.  Public  ex¬ 
planations  of  their  methods  were  often  thrilling  and 
usually  as  clear  as  the  first  act  in  a  msytery  play.  The 
persistent  questioner  more  often  than  not  met  with  an 
air  of  injured  haughtiness  as  if  further  discussion 
would  be  but  a  waste  of  pearls.  Others,  whose  techni¬ 
que  was  more  easily  understood,  placed  their  faith  in 
frequent,  periodical  trips  to  Paris.  Paris  has  always 
had  and  still  has,  so  many  advantages  for  the  versatile 
student  of  fashion  that  we  do  not  have  in  this  country. 

At  that,  these  early  stylists  gave  to  their  employers 
what  they  wanted.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  who 
hired  stylists  ten  years  ago  apparently  wanted  persons 
who  could  extract  rabbits  from  hats  and  pull  the  Queen 
of  Diamonds  from  the  deck  at  will.  The  stylists,  who 
deserve  our  sympathy,  did  the  best  they  could.  They 
played  the  game  and  the  scenic  effects  were  often 
spectacular.  But  just  as  modern  astronomy  grew  out  of 
astrology  and  chemistry  out  of  alchemy,  so  the  present 
knowledge  of  fashion,  its  character  and  its  trends,  has 
successfully  grown  out  of  the  work  of  these  early 
stylists. 

A  science  of  fashion  is  rapidly  developing — We 
owe  this  science  to  the  sincere  work  of  the  pioneer 
stylists.  A  few  of  them  still  depend  upon  feeling  and 
hunches.  Some  of  them  are  really  creative  artists  who, 
occasionally,  succeed  in  landing  their  own  creations  in 
a  successful  fashion.  Others  are  pure  gamblers. 

The  scientific  student  of  fashion  is  not  necessarily  an 
artist  and  is  certainly  not  a  gambler.  She  knows  what 
the  present  fashions  are  and  knows  from  week  to  week 
and  day  to  day  which  way  they  are  moving.  On  the 
basis  of  such  exact  knowledge  fairly  safe  predictions 
can  be  made  as  to  future  fashions.  There  is  no  longer 
any  excuse  for  not  knowing  what  the  fashions  are  and 
which  way  they  are  going. 

Study  of  Consumer  Demand — Recent  meetings  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  present  a  very  different 
attitude  from  that  which  existed  fifteen  years  ago.  For 
example,  in  a  meeting  of  the  National  Shoe  Retailers 
held  in  Chicago,  in  January  of  this  year,  trade  paper 
headlines  said  nothing  about  fixing  the  fashions  for 
spring  but  did  say  that  the  group  “Listened  to  reports 
on  consumer  demand”,  and  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  its  present  meeting  has  put  the 
climax  on  this  movement  by  devoting  the  whole  con¬ 
vention  to  a  discussion  of  consumer  demand.  (No 
disagreement)  Old  timers  may  bemoan  these  evil  days 
and  long  for  the  good  times  when  it  was  possible  to 
meet  in  a  convention  and  after  many  words,  much 
smoke  and  long  discussions  decide  that  women’s  suit 
coats  should  be  27  inches  long.  Certainly  that  method 
was  much  simpler  and  in  a  sense  much  more  sociable 
than  the  methods  that  must  be  followed  by  the  present 
day  fashion  analvst. 

The  Consumer’s  Market — The  weakness  of  the  good 
old  method  was  that  it  did  not  take  the  consumer  into 
consideration.  The  only  reason  why  manufacturers  can¬ 
not  set  suit  coat  lengths  at  27  inches  today  is  because 
women  consumers  won’t  stand  for  it  and  there  are  a 
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lot  of  other  things  that  consumers  won’t  stand  for  today 
and  they  don’t  have  to  either.  This  is  an  era  of  con¬ 
sumers’  market  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distribution  to  go  out  and  find  out  what 
consuiiiers  want  before  they  start  production  and  buying. 

While  manufacturers  and  retailers  have  been  floun¬ 
dering,  in  their  attempts  to  adjust  their  businesses  to 
consumer  demand  the  120,000,000  consumers  in  this 
country  are  blithely  spending  their  $41,000,000,000  or 
more  annually  in  retail  stores  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  wants,  nor  are  their  methods  of  expenditure  with¬ 
out  rhyme  or  reason. 

A  Study  of  Present  Day  Consumption — Shows  very 
definite  distributions  of  income  for  the  various  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  It  shows  equally  definite  tendencies  and 
trends  which  no  business  catering  to  the  public  can 
afford  to  neglect.  What  these  are  can  only  be  sug¬ 
gested  here  in  a  brief  way.  The  study  of  consumer 
demand  may  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

1.  An  analysis  of  what  goods  people  want, 
what  goods  are  considered  necessary  to  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  living  and  the  proportions 
or  divisions  of  expenditures  made  for  these 
goods  by  groups  and  by  lines. 

2.  Changes  in  amounts  and  kinds  of  pur¬ 
chases  induced  by  changes  in  income. 

3.  Changes  in  demand  for  various  kinds 
of  services  desired  by  the  public. 

4.  Changes  in  fashion  trends. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  divisions  briefly. 

Expenditures  Follow  Trends 

1.  Every  comprehensive  study  ever  made  of  the 
distribution  of  family  income  shows  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  follow  certain  trends  with  g^eat  regularity.  Cer¬ 
tain  fairly  definite  and.  in  the  main,  unvarying  rules 
cover  the  expenditures  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  home 
furnishings  and  other  items.  Within  large  groups  of 
people  having  about  the  same  incomes  and  living  under 
similar  conditions  there  will,  of  course,  be  found  con¬ 
siderable  variations  between  the  extremes  of  ex¬ 
penditures  in  individual  cases,  but  the  expenses  of 
the  great  majority  will  be  found  clustered  very  closely 
around  the  average  for  the  groups.  The  striking  re¬ 
sult  from  these  studies  is  that  these  averages  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  expenditures  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
be  found  everywhere.  Under  similar  conditions  of  in¬ 
come  and  size  of  family  the  amounts  expended  for 
food,  clothing,  home  furnishings  and  so  on  are  very 
nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Seven  Planes — There  are  outstanding  indications 
that  most  of  the  people  of  the  country  tend  to  group 
themselves  together  in  rather  definite  classifications  with 
standards  of  living  of  marked  characteristics.  It  is  not 
enough  in  my  opinion  to  clasisfy  consumers  into  two 
or  three  groups.  That  is  only  a  beginning.  There  are 
at  least  seven  different  planes  of  consumption  among 
the  masses  of  the  country  each  characterized  by  differ¬ 
ent  standards  of  living.  These  standards  are  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  that  they  may  be  defined  and  desig¬ 
nated  by  name.  They  are  as  follows : 

American  Standards  of  Living 

1.  The  bare  subsistance  level,  the  lowest 
standard  of  living  above  the  poverty  line. 


There  is  not  much  lee-way  in  this  standard  of 
living  for  expenditures  in  any  line.  Every 
dollar  must  be  made  to  count  for  the  absolute 
necessities  of  life. 

2.  Minimum  standard  for  health  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  mini¬ 
mum  American  standard  and  represents  what, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  students  and  social 
workers,  should  be  the  minimum  for  all  people 
in  the  country.  Great  masses  of  unskilled 
labor  families  are  to  be  found  in  this  group. 

3.  The  minimum  comfort  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  typical  standard  of  living  of 
the  semi-skilled  industrial  workers  in  our 
factory  cities  and  of  the  majority  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  living  out  in  the  country. 

4.  The  comfort  standard  of  living.  This 
is  the  standard  of  skilled  workers  and  lower 
paid  salaried  workers. 

5.  Moderately  well-to-do  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  This  includes  the  masses  of  better  paid 
salaried  workers,  professional  people  and 
smaller  business  people. 

6.  Well-to-do  standard.  This  includes  the 
more  successful  professional  classes,  higher 
business  executives  and  successful  business 
owners. 

7.  The  liberal  standards  of  living,  among 
which  there  are  several  grades  including  all 
families  whose  annual  expenditures  range 
from  $10,000  a  year  and  up. 

The  proportions  of  expenditures  for  each 
division  of  the  necessities  of  life  run  through 
these  various  standards  of  living  as  follows: 

The  expenditures  for  food  range  from 
45%  and  up  of  the  total  expense  in  the  bare 
subsistance  level  and  then  by  regular  grad¬ 
ations  downward  through  these  seven  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  to  less  than  20%  in  the  liberal 
standards  of  living. 

The  proportion  expended  for  clothing  ap¬ 
parently  begins  at  about  12%  in  the  bare  sub¬ 
sistance  level  moves  gradually  up  to  from 
20%  to  22%  in  the  moderately  well-to-do 
standard  of  living  and  then  gradually  declines 
again  in  the  higher  standards. 

The  expenditures  for  housing,  fuel  and 
light  and  other  items  of  house  operation  main¬ 
tain  a  fairly  even  relationship  to  total  expense 
throughout  all  standards  of  living  amounting 
to  20%  of  the  total. 

Furniture  and  home  furnishings  in  com¬ 
mon  with  miscellaneous  items  such  as  toilet 
goods,  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  radio, 
automobiles,  amusements  and  vacations,  travel, 
insurance,  health  maintenance  and  so  on,  range 
from  less  than  24%  in  the  lowest  standards 
of  living  bv  gradual  degrees  upwards  to  more 
than  50%  of  total  expense  in  the  higher 
standards  of  living. 

The  differences  in  these  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  are  due  primarily  to  differences  in  income 
but  also  to  differences  in  size  of  family,  to 
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occupation,  to  education  and  other  personal 
and  social  factors.  The  kind  of  trade  that  any 
retail  store  may  carry  on  is  obviously  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  specific  standards  of  living  of 
the  people  constituting  its  clientele  and  prob¬ 
ably  but  few  retail  stores  are  effectively  able 
to  serve  more  than  two  or  three  standards  of 
living  levels.  Promoting  a  retail  business 
reaching  for  trade  at  many  different  levels 
becomes  a  very  complicated  and  difficult  prop¬ 
osition. 

Changes  Produce  Important  Effects 

2.  Changes  in  both  family  income  and  in  national 
income  are  constantly  going  on.  Indexes  of  produc¬ 
tion,  employment  and  payrolls  point  eloquently  to  this 
fact.  These  changes  produce  important  effects  upon 
the  amounts  and  kinds  of  purchases  made  by  the  people 
With  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  purchasing  ix)wer 
such  as  gained  from  the  indexes  of  business  it  seems 
possible  to  predict  the  directions  in  which  that  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  be  exercised  and  what  classes  of 
goods  will  be  purchased.  Increases  in  income  make 
it  possible  for  people  to  rise  from  plane  to  plane  in  their 
standards  of  living  and  permanent  increases  in  income 
mean  complete  changes  in  standards  of  living. 

The  masses  of  the  people  in  this  country  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  undoubtedly  higher  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
going  back  as  is  customarily  done  to  1913  as  a  basis 
for  comparison,  there  has  been  a  phenominal  rise  in 
national  income  which  we  know  to  be  fairly  widely 
distributed  among  the  people.  Discounting  this  rise 
in  money  income  hy  the  changes  in  money  values  that 
have  occurred  since  1913  there  .still  remains  a  general 
.rise  in  real  income  in  excess  of  30%  per  capita.  The 
possession  of  this  large  increase  in  real  income  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  changing 
the  character  of  present  day  consumer  demand.  Great 
masses  of  people  have  been  able  to  rise  from  the 
“bare  subsistance”  standard  of  living  to  a  “comfort 
level”  or  even  to  the  “moderately  well-to-do”  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  As  a  consequence  of  this  change  in 
standards  of  living  all  of  the  proportions  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  income  for  the  various  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life  have  greatly  changed. 

Food  expenditures  have  of  course,  increased  in  dol¬ 
lars,  but  have  gone  down  in  percentages.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  of  rising  income  people  do  not  eat  more,  they 
consume  somewhat  more  expensh^e  food  and  take  more 
meals  outside  of  the  home,  but  their  increased  expedi- 
tures  fall  mainly  in  other  lines. 

Clothing,  rent,  fuel,  light  and  house  operation  ex¬ 
penses,  however,  have  risen  more  or  less  regularly  in 
the  same  proportion  as  income  has  risen,  while  ex¬ 
penditures  for  home  furnishings,  automobiles,  radio, 
musical  instruments,  jewelry,  education,  entertainment, 
travel,  vacations,  sports  and  so  forth,  have  risen  very 
much  faster  proportionally.  The  savings  from  the  de¬ 
clining  proportions  expended  for  food  have  been  used  in 
buying  these  miscellaneous  items  and  in  increased  fi¬ 
nancial  savings  in  the  form  of  insurance,  savings  banks, 
deposits,  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds,  and  so  on. 

National  Income — As  an  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  change  in  national  income  on  the  sales  of  commodi¬ 


ties  to  consumers  let  us  take  the  current  situation.  It 
has  been  reported  that  the  national  income  for  1928 
probably  exceeded  that  of  1927  by  about  4%.  Pre¬ 
sumably  there  was  a  wide  distribution  of  this  increase 
in  national  income  among  most  classes  of  people.  The 
effects  of  such  an  increase  in  income  refiected  in  cur¬ 
rent  sales  of  commodities  are  probably  as  follows: 
The  total  expenditures  for  food  have  undoubtedly  en¬ 
joyed  a  slight  increase  but  probably  not  in  excess  of 
2%  over  tne  amount  expended  during  the  previous 
year.  That  would  be  a  liberal  estimate.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  for  clothing,  including  all  forms  of  apparel  from 
head  to  foot,  as  well  as  rent  and  goods  used  in  house 
operation  have  probably  increased  the  full  4%.  The 
expenditures  for  home,  furnishings,  automobiles,  radio, 
entertainment,  travel,  vacations  and  so  on  have  gone 
much  higher.  The  expenditures  for  these  goods  prob¬ 
ably  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  not  less 
than  10%. 

Under  conditions  of  rising  income  such  as  last  year 
in  which  approximately  4%  more  money  went  into 
the  American  pocket  book,  grocers  and  food  dealers 
should  be  able  to  get  at  least  a  2%  increase,  clothing, 
millinery,  shoes,  underwear,  hosiery  and  other  similar 
departments  ought  to  have  increased  not  less  than  4% 
and  your  home  furnishings,  sports,  travel  and  vacation 
needs  departments  should  show  increases  of  not  less 
than  10%. 

When  incomes  decline  there  are  similar  declines  in 
purchases  for  the  various  classes  of  commodities  men¬ 
tioned  in  inverse  proportions.  A  4%  decline  in  income 
would  have  meant  not  more  than  a  2%  decline  in  food 
but  a  4%  decline  in  clothing,  and  probably  not  less 
than  a  10%  decline  in  home  furnishings,  automobiles, 
entertainment,  travel  and  so  forth. 

There  have  also  been  other  changes  in  our  social 
and  economic  life  during  the  past  fifteen  years  which 
have  intensified  the  effects  produced  by  the  30%  in¬ 
crease  in  real  income. 

Prohibition — One  of  these  that  has  frequently  re¬ 
ceived  attention  is  prohibition  which,  with  all  its  argu¬ 
ments  pro  and  con.  undoubtedly  is  diverting  not  less 
than  $5,000,000,000  a  year,  which  would  normally  be 
expended  on  alcoholic  drinks  were  it  not  for  prohibi¬ 
tion,  to  other  classes  of  commodities  and  to  savings. 
Place  whatever  estimate  you  like  on  the  amount  of  boot¬ 
leg  liquor  sold  in  this  country  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
admit,  as  I  have  been  forced  to  admit,  that  a  return 
to  the  liquor  consumption  of  pre- Volstead  days  would 
mean  several  billions  of  dollars  less  business  in  home 
furnishings,  automobiles,  musical  instruments,  radio, 
travel,  amusements,  jewelry,  insurance,  education,  books 
and  magazines. 

The  declining  birth  rate  and  particularly  the  de¬ 
clining  rates  of  illness,  disease  and  of  death,  which 
formerly  consumed  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
income  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  still  consumes 
a  much  greater  amount  than  it  should,  has  resulted 
in  savings  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  which 
have  in  turn  been  converted  into  expenditures  for  other 
commodities.  There  is  still  room  for  a  lot  of  improve¬ 
ment  here.  The  elimination  of  preventable  disease 
would  save  to  the  nation  sums  sufficient  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  entire  population  at  least 
two  planes. 
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The  essentials  necessary  to  raising  and  maintaining 
our  American  standards  of  living  out  of  which  grows 
the  prosperity  of  the  retail  business,  are  high  incomes, 
steady  employment,  sobriety,  improvement  in  condi¬ 
tions  of  health  and  cutting  down  the  staggering  losses 
due  to  illness  and  death.  These  are  so  important  to  the 
success  and  prosperity  of  business  that  it  is  strange 
that  retail  merchants,  individually  and  cooperatively, 
do  not  exert  every  ixissible  effort  to  secure  improve¬ 
ments  in  these  directions.  Every  addition  to  national 
income  or  improvement  in  standard  of  living  results 
in  a  comparable  addition  to  the  expenditures  for  ap¬ 
parel  and  home  operating  supplies  and  in  multiple  pro¬ 
portions  for  such  items  as  jewelry,  toilet  goods,  sta¬ 
tionery,  travel  goods,  furniture,  home  furnishings  of 
all  kinds,  musical  instruments,  radio,  books,  pictures, 
china,  glass  and  many  other  items  which  are  designated 
as  miscellaneous  expenditures  in  studies  of  family 
budgets. 

The  results  to  business  from  changes  in  income  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  expenditures  of  such  income 
are  as  definitely  applicable  to  individual  communities 
as  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  income  of  a  community, 
the  standards  of  living  of  the  people  within  that  com¬ 
munity,  the  conditions  of  expenditure,  as  modified  by 
the  amounts  of  sickness  and  other  factors,  definitely 
circumscribe  the  opportunities  for  the  successful  pro¬ 
motion  and  sale  of  all  commodities.  The  rise  or  decline 
in  incomes  in  your  city  are  as  certain  to  be  reflected 
in  the  sales  of  the  various  classes  of  commodities  which 
have  been  mentioned  here  as  are  the  changes  of  national 
scope  in  relation  to  total  national  business. 

Decline  of  Long  Term  Credits 

3.  As  to  the  changes  in  consumer  demand  for  retail 
services  time  will  be  taken  to  present  but  two  or  three 
thoughts  for  your  consideration.  One  of  the  major 
changes  in  this  field  has  been  the  gradual  decline  of 
long  term  credits  during  the  past  fifty  years  and  the 
rise  of  short  term  charge  accounts  in  their  place.  There 
have  l)een  sound  economic  reasons  for  this  development. 
Retail  credit  men  have  worked  with  the  trend  of  the 
times  in  educating  the  public  to  thirty  day  and  other 
short  |)eriods  of  settlement.  The  'old  fashioned  long 
time  credits  have  no  place  in  our  present  economic 
life. 

Many  retail  merchants  and  particularly  those  retail 
credit  men  who  have  given  so  much  energy  and  time 
to  the  education  of  the  public  in  short  term  credits 
have  been  somewhat  perturbed  and  dismayed  to  see 
the  recent  rapid  development  of  the  installment  selling 
movement. 

Installment  buying  however,  has  made  a  place  for 
itself  and  presents  a  strong  economic  case  when  limited 
to  the  distribution  of  goods  of  relatively  high  cost 
sold  so  as  to  maintain  a  high  repossession  value  at  all 
stages  of  the  transaction. 

Cash  Business— A  .still  more  striking  movement  in 
consumer  demand  affecting  retail  store  service  is  the 
growth  of  the  cash  business.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
amount  of  cash  business  in  this  country  was  almost 
negligible.  All  kinds  of  retail  stores  transacted  the 
larger  part  of  their  business  on  a  charge  basis.  Then 
came  the  chain  stores  and  the  mail  order  houses,  to¬ 
gether  with  occasional  independent  and  department 
stores,  offering  goods  to  the  public  on  a  strictly  cash 


basis.  From  small  beginnings  the  cash  business  has 
grown  slowly  but  surely  throughout  the  last  fifty  years 
up  to  the  point  where  it  now  amounts  to  perhaps  50% 
of  all  retail  sales  including  not  only  groceries,  drugs, 
hardware,  dry  goods  and  clothing,  but  also  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  automobiles,  musical  instruments  and  all  other 
goods  sold  by  retailers. 

One  cannot  glance  back  over  the  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  cash  business  without  feeling  that 
there  is  a  fundamental  long-time  trend  in  consumer 
demand  for  this  form  of  doing  business  and  that  it  is 
not  merely  something  that  is  the  result  of  high  pres¬ 
sure  sales  promotion.  This  solid  development  appears 
to  have  a  very  sound  economic  basis. 

At  various  times  and  in  many  communities  the 
promotion  of  the  cash  down  policy  has  come  to  an 
unsuccessful  conclusion  probably  because  the  promo¬ 
tion  exceeded  the  readiness  of  the  consuming  public  to 
accept  it.  The  movement  of  the  cash  business  upward 
has  been  slow.  It  couldn’t  be  hurried  and  it  probably 
couldn’t  have  been  held  back. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  conclude  that  certain  classes 
of  goods  may  be  successfully  sold  for  cash  while  other 
classes  of  goods  must  be  sold  on  time  or  on  an  install¬ 
ment  basis.  It  is  easy  to  carry  this  idea  too  far.  While 
cash  business  has  developed  most  rapidly  in  mer¬ 
chandise  of  low  unit  values  it  is  important  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  marked  development  of  sales  for  cash  in  high 
priced  goods  such  as  apparel  and  even  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 

When  one  is  considering  the  development  of  business 
on  a  cash  basis  one  should  not  only  take  into  account 
the  remarkable  rise  of  the  chain  stores  handling  low 
priced  goods  selling  for  cash  but  also  such  institutions 
as  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  in  New  York,  the  Boston 
Store  in  Chicago  and  the  Bon  Marche  in  Seattle,  each 
enjoying  wonderful  sales  in  its  respective  community. 
The  fact  that  R.  II.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  according  to 
current  gossip,  has  a  total  cash  volume  of  nearly  $^,- 
000,000  and  sales  amounting  to  over  $8,000,000  in  fur¬ 
niture  alone,  a  line  which  most  retailers  would  say  could 
only  be  sold  successfully  on  a  charge  or  installment 
payment  basis,  is  proof  of  the  practical  possibility  and 
the  economic  soundness  of  the  cash  payment  policy. 

The  conclusion  may  be  ventured  that  the  trend  of 
retail  sales  for  cash  which  has  grown  up  very  slowly 
and  very  gradually  for  more  than  half  a  century  hut 
which  now  accounts  for  probably  a  half  of.  the  entire 
retail  trade  of  the  country  is  still  moving  continuously 
forward  at  the  expense  of  charge  account  business 
which,  in  proportions  to  the  totals,  at  least,  is  slowly 
and  gradually  declining.  This  is  a  consumer  demand 
movement  that  merits  much  more  consideration  from 
retailers  and  students  of  retailing  than  has  so  far 
been  given  to  it. 

4.  Now  for  a  word  about  fashion  changes.  Fash¬ 
ion  trends  and  fashion  changes  are  today  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  It  has  come  to  be  recognized 
that  fashion  changes  affect  all  goods  used  by  consumers 
but  especiallv  apparel,  home  furnishings,  automobiles, 
and  so  on.  These  movements  are  going  on  constantly. 
We  have  found  out,  however,  that  they  are  character¬ 
ized  by  a  regularity  of  rise  and  fall  sufficient  to  permit 
careful  observation  and  checking. 

{Continued  on  page  146) 
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A  DESIGN  in  the  field  of  wearing  apparel  origi¬ 
nates  with  the  Paris  designer.  It  is  first  adopted 
by  women  of  means.  Shortly  afterward  it  is  re¬ 
produced  at  a  medium  price  and  finally  copied  in  cheap 
materials  to  sell  at  very  low  prices.  Sometimes  this 
cycle  is  a  question  of  only  a  few  weeks.  New  designs 
must  therefore  be  created  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  wealthy  class  who  are  anxious  to  dis¬ 
card  apparel  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  general  use. 

Why  is  it  that  this  wealthy  class  wants  to  discard 
models  that  have  been  taken  up  by  the  general  public? 
Nor  do  they  like  to  frequent  summer  resorts  that  have 
become  too  popular.  This  is  equally  true  of  schools, 
automobiles,  architecture,  furniture  and  countless  other 
things  affected  by  fashion. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  a  group  of  people  to  foster 
their  own  class  superiority  complex,  in  order  to  distin- 
^ish  them  from  people  who  they  feel  are  below  them, 
is  a  social  phenomenon  which  has  always  existed.  There 
is  a  natural  desire  in  every  individual  to  feel  that  he 
is  superior  to  other  individuals  in  one  or  more  respects. 
This  theory  which  has  been  called  ego-compensation 
is  familiar  to  every  student  of  psychology. 

The  possession  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  ways  of  satis¬ 
fying  this  superiority  complex  because  it  enables  people 
to  own  things  and  do  things  which  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  other  classes.  Returning  Generals  in  the  Roman  days 
gave  feasts  to  the  populace,  sometimes  inviting  as  many 
as  sixty  thousand  to  these  huge  banquets.  The  Kings 
of  France  were  also  notably  ostentatious  in  the  splendor 
they  displayed.  Today,  however,  instead  of  being  crude 
and  blatant  this  wedth  parading  must  be  subtle  and 
refined.  This  explains  to  some  extent  the  importance 
of  art  in  the  manufacture  of  merchandise.  An  object 
besides  reflecting  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor  must  be  beautiful.  By  this  means  the  pride  of 
ownership  fulfills  the  dual  function  of  self  gratifica¬ 
tion  plus  a  tacit  imputation  of  wealth  and  refinement. 
By  establishing  himself  as  a  person  of  discrimination 
he  draws  a  further  line  of  demarcation  between  him¬ 
self  and  other  individuals. 

Fashion  Cycles  by  Classes 

Fashion  starts  in  the  upper  classes,  the  members  of  , 
which  are  wealthy  enough,  and  have  the  leisure  to 
indulge  their  tastes.  The  middle  class  will  begin  copy¬ 
ing  the  upper  class,  and  likewise,  after  some  lapse  of 
time,  the  lower  class  will  copy  the  upper  and  middle 
classes. 

What  is  of  interest  to  the  merchandiser  is  how  this 
phenomenon  affects  business,  and  how  he  can  take 
advantage  of  it.  Professor  Nystrom  in  his  book  on  the 
Economics  of  Fashion  has  pointed  the  way  to  a  study  of 
this  problem.  With  apologies  to  Dr.  Nystrom,  I  will 
proceed  one  step  further,  and  divide  the  fashion  cycle 
into  classes  as  is  illustrated  on  Chart  I  Department 
stores  are  interested  in  this  cycle  by  classes  because  the 
bulk  of  their  business  is  apt  to  be  in  one  of  them.  The 


expression  is  often  heard  that  a  certain  fashion  is 
ahead  of  its  time.  For  example,  a  fashion  may  be 
popular  at  Palm  Beach  but  may  be  absolutely  dormant 
in  New  Orleans,  let  us  say.  One  of  the  greatest  troubles 

Chart  I 


Class  1 — Class  2 — Class  3 

therefore  of  the  chain  department  stores  is  that  fash¬ 
ion  merchandise  cannot  be  sold  in  all  the  stores  at  the 
same  time.  For  this  reason  their  quantity  buying  loses 
much  of  its  effectiveness. 

^The  first  step,  therefore,  is  for  each  department  mana¬ 
ger  to  determine  what  the  fashion  cycle  is  in  his  com¬ 
munity,  and  to  what  extent  each  class  is  being  affected.) 
That  means  dollars  and  cents  to  him  and  fewer  mistakes 
in  bu)dng  fashion  goods.  Very  little  has  been  done  so 
far  in  studies  of  this  sort.  Market  analyses  are  familiar 
to  all  national  advertisers,  and  they  have  been  developed 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  In  the  retail  field,  however, 
we  have  been  satisfied  to  sit  idly  by  in  most  instances 
and  depend  on  guess  work  for  our  market  information. 
There  is  no  question  that  during  the  next  ten  years 
big  strides  are  going  to  be  made  within  this  field.  The 
chain  merchandiser  will  be  forced  into  it,  and  other 
retailers  will  follow.  Such  studies  will  gpve  serious 
consideration  to  the  points  enumerated  in  the  following. 

^Factors  Which  Affect  Merchandise  in  Various  Classes 

Type  of  Community — The  type  of  community  as 
well  as  the  makeup  of  the  classes  in  that  community 
is  extremely  important.  Whether  a  locality  is  agricul¬ 
tural  or  industrial  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
trend  of  fashion.  A  predominently  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  will  not  be  affected  by  the  same  fashions  that 
would  particularly  affect  an  industrial  center.  Where- 
ever  the  upper  class  is  composed  largely  of  owners  or 
executives  of  industrial  plants  some  fashion  trends  are 
not  felt  as  keenly  as  they  would  be  in  a  more  cosmo¬ 
politan  area  where  the  upper  class  is  composed  of  people 
with  an  abundance  of  leisure.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
promote,  let  us  say,  the  fashion  of  black  coats  and 
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striped  trousers  that  today  are  popular  in  New  York 
City  in  strictly  industrial  cities.  Still,  some  merchan¬ 
disers  who  have  seen  New  York  stores  advertise  these 
black  coats  might  be  tempted  to  exploit  them  in  their 
own  stores.  Before  doing  this  it  is  imjx)rtant  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  the  community,  and  the  occu¬ 
pations  in  which  the  various  classes  are  interested. 

Racial  Makeups — The  racial  origin  of  the  classes 
in  a  community  will  have  a  decided  effect  on  their 
attitude  on  various  kinds  of  merchandise.  A  class 
composed  largely  of  people  of  Italian  origpn  will  dis¬ 
play  a  lively  interest  in  gay  colors  and  bright  effects. 
People  of  English  origin  however,  will  lean  more  to 
conservative  combinations  of  color.  The  degree  of  as¬ 
similation  and  the  length  of  residence  will  have  an 
important  effect  on  the  tastes  of  such  classes.  These 
things  are  of  course  im]X)rtant  in  order  to  determine 
how  a  fashion  may  be  effected  and  the  degree  of  re¬ 
ceptivity  it  may  enjoy. 

Chanffe  in  Merchandise  Due  to  Use — .\s  fashions 
run  from  one  class  to  another  the  utility  of  the  article 
is  an  important  consideration.  For  example,  it  would 
be  silly  to  exj)ect  factory  workers  who  are  on  their  feet 
all  day  long  to  wear  the  same  type  of  shoes  that  are 
worn  by  people  who  ride  in  limousines,  and  whose 
walking  consists  mainly  of  stepping  on  carpeted  floors 
from  one  room  to  another.  The  trend  of  fashion  may 
be  so  strong,  however,  that  it  may  have  a  far-reaching 
effect,  but  marked  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in 
order  to  fit  in  with  the  needs  in  each  class  due  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  An  upholstery  fabric,  the  pattern 
of  which  may  be  copied  from  a  very  expensive  design 
will  have  to  be  changed  to  a  more  durable  character 
because  the  people  who  buy  these  fabrics  in  the  most 
inexpensive  grades  must  expect  more  durability.  Thev 
cannot,  due  to  their  lack  of  purchasing  power,  make 
changes  as  often  as  the  wealthy  classes. 

Fads  Within  Classes— Fads  may  be  defined  as  short¬ 
lived  fashions  that  generally  do  not  originate  in  the 
upper  classes.  They  are  shortlived  because  the  curve 
through  which  they  pass  extends  only  over  one  or  at 
the  most  two  classes.  Some  of  these  fads  can  profitably 
be  exploited  if  immediate  and  quick  action  is  taken,  but 
as  a  general  thing  they  are  very  expensive  to  the  average 
merchant,  because  when  he  discovers  the  fad  it  is  al¬ 
ready  well  on  its  way,  and  by  the  time  he  takes  advan¬ 
tage  of  it,  its  course  is  very  nearly  run.  The  result  is 
unsalable  merchandise  that  arrives  in  stock  after  the 
demand  has  expired.  The  examples  of  such  fads  are 
numerous,  among  them  is  the  “Helen  Wills”  visor 
which  became  a  tremendous  fad  with  taxicab  drivers 
and  teamsters,  but  ran  its  course  swiftly  leaving  frozen 
stocks  in  its  wake.  Another  example  is  the  King  Tut 
jewelry  which  became  such  a  fad  among  stock  clerks 
and  factory  workers.  If  the  fashion  cycle  had  been 
analyzed  it  would  have  been  discovered  that  its  origin 
was  in  the  middle  or  low  class,  and  that  its  life,  there¬ 
fore.  was  destined  to  be  short.  '  Counts  of  people  in 
places  that  are  frequented  by  different  classes  will 
speedily  determine  whether  a  certain  mode  is  a  fad 
or  a  fashion.'^  For  example,  three  hotels  may  be  taken 
each  typical  of  different  classes.  Counts,  at  intervals 
of  one  week,  of  the  jewel rv  worn  by  the  women  com¬ 
ing  into  the  hotel  can  be  compared  and  analyzed. 
If  it  is  discovered  that  a  certain  type  is  worn  only  by 


the  frequenters  of  the  lowest  class  hotel  then,  it  is  not 
a  fashion  but  a  fad. 


Changes  in  Art  Concept — The  art  concept  in  each 
class  varies  considerably  because  fashion  cycles  in  art 
are  of  long  duration,  and  as  a  fashion  reaches  the  middle 
class  let  us  say,  it  will  have  to  be  altered  to  meet  the 
aesthetic  qualifications  of  that  group  of  people.  The 
present  conception  of  art  is  a  subjective  one  as  against 
the  objective  or  naturalistic  art  concept  of  some  years 
ago.  Subjective  art  is  an  abstract  interpretation  where¬ 
as  objective  art  is  more  photographic.  They  both  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  proper  arrangement  of  line,  form  and 
color  for  their  artistic  merit,  but  the  photographic 
quality  of  objective  art  makes  it  more  easily  under¬ 
standable  by  the  average  mind  because  it  either  tells 
a  story  or  looks  like  something  tangible.  Therefore, 
the  bulk  of  the  population  still  knows  art  only  in  a 
naturalistic  sense.  For  this  reason  the  things  that  sell 
best  in  the  medium  and  low  price  lines  are  naturalistic 
creations.  Figures  of  Indians  on  horse  back  that  were 
popular  in  the  nineties,  Arabs  sitting  on  camels  adorn¬ 
ing  ash  trays,  and  pictures  of  the  Wallace  Nutting 
type,  have  passed  out  of  the  picture  as  far  as  the  first 
class  is  concerned,  but  they  are  still  big  factors  in  the 
other  classes.  Conceptions  like  these  in  regard  to  art 
will  therefore  affect  fashions  in  other  merchandi.se  as 
the  fashions  pass  through  their  various  phases.  .‘\n 
excellent  example  of  this  is  the  effort  of  various  radio 
companies  to  produce  modernistic  radio  cabinets.  They 
are  adopting  modernistic  principles  but  they  are  chang¬ 
ing  them  to  suit  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  art.  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
principle  is  not  more  intuitively  felt  by  them  than  con¬ 
sciously  carried  out.  The  frightful  atrocities  that  are 
being  foisted  on  the  public  might  lead  us  to  l)elieve  that 
the  effort  is  more  unconscious  than  conscious.  Modern 
art  has  all  the  earmarks  of  becoming  a  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  style  because  it  is  based  on  as  sound  aesthetic 
principles  as  many  period  styles  of  the  past.  But  if 
manufacturers  persist  in  producing  the  sort  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  now  masquerading  under  the  name  of 
modern  art  the  whole  movement  might  degenerate  into 
a  fad  and  ultimately  peter  out. 

Educational  Advantages  in  Each  Chiss — The  amount 
of  schooling  that  is  made  available  to  the  various 
classes  in  a  community  will  seriously  affect  the  re¬ 
ceptivity  of  the  population  in  regard  to  fashion  trends. 
A  community  where  a  large  percentage  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  high  school  or  college  education  is  more  pli¬ 
able  and  will  more  quickly  embrace  new  ideas  and  new 
trends  of  style.  These  factors  should  be  determined  by 
the  department  manager  in  analyzing  his  community. 

Educational  Value  of  Competition — A  community 
which  has  only  one  up-to-date  store  will  find  it  much 
more  difficult  to  assimilate  new  fashions  than  a  commu¬ 
nity  which  has  several  stores  working  along  the  same 
lines.  When  Macy’s  first  promoted  the  sale  of  modern 
mirrors  it  was  very  discouraging  to  find  that  the  public 
did  not  respond,  and  the  merchiidise  sold  very  slowly. 
After  analyzing  our  competitors  we  found  that  no  other 
stores  had  done  anything  along  these  lines.  We  natur¬ 
ally  were  proud  of  being  the  only  ones  to  have  this 
type  of  merchandise,  but  it  was  an  emptv  satisfaction 
when  no  merchandise  could  be  sold.  After  some  de¬ 
liberation  it  was  decided  that  the  public  was  not  edu- 
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cated  to  this  new  style,  and  we  therefore  allowed  our 
manufacturers  to  offer  the  mirrors  to  other  stores.  As 
soon  as  our  competitors  had  put  them  on  sale  we  noticed 
a  great  increase  in  the  demand.  In  other  words,  the 
community  was  being  educated  by  all  the  stores  working 
in  unison.  Macy’s  has  long  understood  this  principle 
and  welcomes  competition  which  will  more  speedily 
educate  the  buying  public.  This  factor  is  extremely 
important,  and  some  day  will  be  recognized  by  more 
intelligent  team  work. 

Migratory  Habits  of  Population — The  habits  of 
people  in  a  community  in  regard  to  travel  and  amuse¬ 
ments  is  also  important.  If  a  good  {percentage  of  the 
{People  travel  abroad  or  go  to  summer  resorts  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  they  will  be  more  alert  to  changes 
in  fashion  than  they  would  he  if  they  were  of  a  stay- 
at-home  type.  Large  parts  of  the  farmer  {population  of 
some  states  have  used  their  automobiles  to  travel  to 
Florida,  California  and  other  places  during  their  off 
seasons,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  demand  for  staple 
merchandise  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  such  com¬ 
munities.  They  naturally  have  assimilated  new  ideas 
because  they  have  seen  what  is  demanded  by  {people 
in  other  sections.  The  proximity  of  large  cities  and  the 
ease  of  transportation  to  such  fashion  centers  as  New 
York  or  Chicago  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  style 
consciousness  of  the  {population. 

Publicity — The  fashion  publicity  in  a  community 
largely  affects  the  style  consciousness  of  the  {people. 
The  publicity  of  the  stores  themselves  is  not  enough, 
but  must  be  augmented  by  magazines,  radio  talks  on 
style  lines,  et  cetera.  The  country  wide  distribution  of 
the  New  York  daily  papers  containing  fashion  adver¬ 
tisements  of  New  York  stores  is  also  an  important 
educating  factor. 

An  owner  of  an  out  of  town  store  lamented  that  he 
could  not  sfKpnsor  fashions  that  were  in  great  demand 
in  New  York  City.  His  community  was  a  prosperous 
one.  but  the  people  seemed  to  lack  fashion  conscious¬ 
ness.  U{Pon  making  an  analysis  he  found  that  fashion 
magazines  such  as  Vogue  and  House  &  Garden,  had  a 
very  low  consumption  in  his  community  indicating  that 
fashion  publicity  was  not  coming  to  the  attention  of 
his  customers.  One  of  the  steps  he  took  to  remedy 
this  situation  was  to  organize  a  drive  for  more  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  {Periodicals  containing  such  information. 

Price  Lines  by  Classes 

After  analyzing  his  community  from  these  various 
angles  the  de{)artment  manager  will  have  a  picture  of 
his  clientele  that  should  help  him  in  selecting  his  mer¬ 
chandise.  Price  lines  should  then  be  established.  The 
number  of  classes  that  the  store  caters  to  will  have  an 
impHprtant  bearing  on  what  these  price  lines  should  be. 

Let  us  take  for  example,  a  de{partment  selling  men’s 
shoes.  If  this  department  is  catering  to  three  classes 
of  {People  it  should  have  shoes  selling  at  prices  which 
will  meet  this  demand.  Let  us  say  that  these  prices 
have  been  established  at  $4.00,  $8.00  and  $12.00  as 
is  illustrated  by  Chart  II. 

The  designs  of  the  prices  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
what  happens  to  be  the  prevailing  mode  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  class. 

We  can  see  on  Chart  II  how  these  four  designs  of 
shoes,  designated  by  design  one,  two,  three  and  four 


are  distributed  over  all  three  classes?  Fashion  counts 
were  made  in  three  different  places  in  New  York  City 
which  are  typical  of  different  classes.  The  {Percentages 
show  how  many  of  the  people  who  were  counted  wore 
each  type  of  shoe.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  taken  as  typical  of  class  one,  a  mid-town  hotel  I 
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Chart  II 


was  used  to  typify  class  two  and  Seventh  Avenue  and  | 
Thirty-seventh  Street  at  noon  time  served  to  illustrate  f 
class  three.  These  counts  were  made  at  stated  intervals  | 
in  order  to  determine  how  the  different  classes  were  I 
reacting  to  each  design  and  how  long  it  took  a  design  * 
to  travel  from  the  first  to  the  last  class.  f 


I 


Chart  HI 


Chart  III  illustrates  the  approximate  position  of  P 
design  three  at  the  present  time  in  each  of  the  classes.  > 
The  design  is  very  nearly  through  in  the  first  class,  | 
IS  still  strong  in  the  middle  class  but  it  is  very  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  last  class. 

The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  modern  mer¬ 
chandiser  must  be  a  person  who  can  keep  his  eye  on 
the  fashion  trends  as  they  begin  in  the  first  class,  and 
can  follow  them  to  their  termination.  He  will  imme¬ 
diately  detect  the  spurious  origin  of  fads,  and  can  more 
intelligently  guess  their  duration. 


The  Advent  of  the  Stylist 

Some  years  ago  fashion  knowledge  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  important.  The  growing  style  consciousness 
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of  the  consumer  forced  the  retailer  to  seek  advice  along 
these  lines.  As  a  result  it  became  necessary  to  inject 
into  the  organization  some  person  who  could  advise 
the  buyers  as  to  fashion  trends.  This  person  for  want 
of  a  better  name  was  called  a  stylist.  The  stylist  was 
picked  because  she  either  actually  was  or  was  thought 
to  be  a  person  who  had  had  the  advantages  of  a  cul¬ 
tural  education,  and  who  had  contacts  with  the  upper 
class.  She  worked  with  the  buyer,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  with  excellent  results.  The  buyer  quite  often 
resented  the  stylist  because  he  imagined  that  it  was  a 
personal  reflection  upon  his  ability  to  select  merchan¬ 
dise.  Frankly,  the  buyer  was  correct — it  was  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  his  ability  to  select  merchandise,  but 
particularly  to  select  fashion  merchandise. 

During  recent  years,  however,  the  picture  has  chang¬ 
ed,  and  the  buyers  hav^e  become  more  cognizant  of 
fashion  trends,  and  are  therefore  better  able  to  make 
their  own  selections.  The  stylist  therefore  is  changing 
her  activity.  She  used  to  be  a  person  who  figuratively 
led  the  buyer  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  what  was  in 
good  and  in  bad  taste,  what  colors  matched,  and  were 
in  harmony.  Now  she  is  taking  her  true  place  which 
among  other  things  is  to  quickly  recognize  new  au¬ 
thentic  fashions,  and  advise  the  buyer  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  She  is  giv^n  enough  leisure  to  conduct  research 
in  this  field,  which  the  buyer,  due  to  his  executive 
responsibility,  has  not  the  time  to  do. 

The  correctness  of  a  fashion  depends  largely  on 
whether  it  is  good  style  or  bad  style  and  this  in  turn 
depends  on  principles  of  aesthetics.  Art  is  a  permanent 
thing  which  manifests  itself  through  the  ages  by  differ¬ 
ent  methods  of  interpretation  which  are  called  styles. 
A  good  style  must  reflect  the  customs,  philosophies 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people  during  any  partic¬ 
ular  period.  A  fashion  is  a  smaller  wave  which  in  order 
to  be  really  successful  must  be  based  on  the  prevailing 
style.  It  may  digress  in  various  directions  as  indicated 
in  ('hart  T\'  but  its  base  or  anchor  must  be  firmly  rooted 
in  the  style  of  the  period. 


Chart  III 


These  things  must  be  fundamentally  understood  by 
the  stylist ;  she  must  therefore  have  a  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  in  both  fine  art  and  applied  industrial  art.  Guesses 
as  to  whether  a  design  is  good  or  bad,  and  whether  its 
composition  is  correct  or  faulty  are  no  longer  tolerated. 
The  stylist  must  know  these  things  by  studying  them, 


— not  by  making  guesses  as  to  her  personal  likes  and 
dislikes  which  may  be  right  or  wrong. 

Shortcomings  of  the  Stylist 

There  are  cases  where  several  stylists  have  visited 
manufacturers’  show  rooms,  and  the  views  of  all  of 
them  have  differed  radically.  If  the  manufacturer 
had  followed  the  advice  of  all  of  them  they  would  have 
ruined  their  business.  One  told  me  of  this  condition, 
and  quite  wisely  said,  “The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  listen 
to  them  ix)litely  and  then  forget  it.”  I  heartily  agree 
with  this  manufacturer,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  one 
of  the  stylists  in  this  case  was  a  person  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  design,  and  the  suggestion 
which  she  made  was  adopted  by  another  manufac¬ 
turer  with  great  success. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  many  stylists  are  thoroughly 
incompetent.  The  reason  for  this  incompetence  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  blamed  upon  the  lady  herself,  because 
she  was  given  a  job  without  being  told  what  her  duties 
were  or  what  results  were  expected.  The  trouble  was 
that  nolx)dy  seemed  to  know  what  a  stylist  should  do. 
Consequently,  if  she  was  extraordinarily  efficient  she 
really  created  a  job  for  herself,  but  if  she  was  a  ptison 
without  any  business  experience  she  flubbed  along,  and 
without  the  necessary  guidance  generally  got  herself 
into  a  mess.  A  great  many  buyers  incidentally  felt  this 
and  even  protested  to  their  superiors,  but  the  merchan- 
di-se  manager  put  this  down  as  a  further  evidence  of 
resistance  to  a  new  idea  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  The 
real  trouble  with  the  stylist  was  not  the  stylist,  but  the 
merchandise  manager.  He  hired  her  without  knowing 
what  she  was  supposed  to  do  in  many  cases  and  in  most 
cases  without  his  knowing  what  she  should  know.  The 
real  flubbing  was  done  by  the  merchandise  manager,  and 
the  stylists  have  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  criticism. 

Necessity  for  Art  Education 

It  has  never  occurred  to  any  merchandise  manager  to 
hire  a  French  interpreter  unless  he  has  some  knowledge 
of  French.  But  some  merchandise  managers  thought 
that  they  were  thoroughly  capable  of  hiring  stylists 
although  it  never  entered  their  minds  that  they  had 
no  knowledge  on  which  they  could  base  (juestions  to 
ascertain  the  competence  of  the  stylist. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the 
merchandise  managers  themselves  will  have  to  study 
art  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  judge  the  work  of  their 
stylists.  It  would  l^e  ridiculous  to  imagine  a  merchandise 
manager  unable  to  instruct  his  buyers  in  any  phase  of 
their  activities,  and  in  the  future,  he  should  also  have 
the  knowledge  to  instruct  his  stylists  in  their  duties 
and  to  guide  them  to  the  proper  completion  of  their 
tasks. 

The  department  manager  with  the  aid  of  the  stylist 
should  analyze  his  assortments  and  constantly  make 
fashion  checks  and  counts  so  as  to  determine  if  the 
merchandise  which  he  is  offering  to  each  class  of  cus¬ 
tomer  is  in  the  fashion  which  is  desired,  and  so  that 
he  can  be  ready  to  shift  to  new  trends  as  they  appear 
in  the  classes  above.  Only  accurate  and  thorough  study 
of  this  problem  will  result  in  more  balanced  stocks  and 
increased  volume.  The  elimination  of  guessing  and  the 
substitution  of  analytical  research  is  the  proper  road  to 
scientific  merchandising. 
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A  Practical  Job  Analysis 

A  talk  given  before  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
February,  1929,  by  Sherred  W.  Adams  of  The  Prince  School  of  Store  i 
1 1  Service  Education.  Thursday  Morning,  February  7 — Personnel  Group  '  f 
*  Session.  ^ 


THO  “all’s  right  with  the  world”  there  is  always 
something  a  wee  bit  wrong.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  some  of  the  symptoms  of  an 
existing  disease  with  a  view  to  suggesting  proper 
treatment  and  a  possible  cure. 

Why  Do  Our  Efforts  So  Frequently  Fail? 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
human  beings  in  general  and  personnel  workers  in 
particular  is  lack  of  clear  thinking  and  of  definite,  direct 
action.  With  a  great  show  of  activity  and  much  clamor, 
most  of  us  hammer  away  day  after  day,  aiming  at  nails, 
but  not  hitting  them  directly  on  the  head  and  driving 
them  purposefully  home.  As  Professor  John  Dewey 
expresses  it,  “Vagueness  is  the  aboriginal  logical  sin”, 
and  we  are  among  the  sinners. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  causes  this  vagueness.  The 
first  cause  is,  perhaps,  lack  of  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence.  We  don’t  know  definitely  where  we  are  going  and 
how  and  when  we  are  going  to  get  there.  The  second 
is,  a  desire  to  be  comprehensive,  to  accomplish  a  great 
deal  and  to  api>ear  to  accomplish  even  more. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  our  training 
work.  We  have  classes  in  System  I,  System  II,  System 
III,  for  all  new  comers.  We  give  initial  and  advanced 
courses  in  Salesmanship,  recruiting  our  classes  from 
all  over  the  store.  In  a  course  in  Textiles  a  girl  from 
the  lace  department  and  a  man  from  rugs  sit  side  by 
side.  We  have  classes,  classes,  classes ;  very  frequently 
most  unclassified  classes.  Much  of  this  shows  vague¬ 
ness, — an  attempt  to  fit  individuals  to  specific,  definite 
jobs  by  giving  them  general,  indefinite  training, — an 
honest,  but  futile  attempt  to  blanket  ignorance  and  to 
call  it  education. 

Please  let  me  say  here  that  I  am  not  condemning 
Classes  or  even  classes  not  altogether  homogeneous  in 
character.  For  the  teaching  of  principles  for  the  giving 
of  background  and  cultural  information, — for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  experiences  and  ideas,  they  are  a  worth 
while  part  of  any  training  program.  They,  however, 
frequently  fail  to  function  in  fitting  individuals  to  jobs 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Proficiency  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  for¬ 
mation. 

Habits  are  very  specific. 

To  learn  a  general  truth  and  to  apply  it 
successfully  to  a  particular  situation  requires 
a  higher  degree  of  trained  intelligence  than  we 
have  any  right  to  expect  from  sixteen-dollar- 
a-week  salespeople. 

Yes,  we  are  vague,  and  if  our  disease  is  vagfueness, 
what  is  the  cure?  I  have  no  patent  medicine  to  offer. 
All  I  can  suggest  is  a  possible  remedy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  employment  and  training  departments  need 


today  to  help  dispel  the  vagueness  that  at  times  sur¬ 
rounds  hiring,  placing  and  training  is  carefully  worked 
out,  intelligently  used  job  analysis.  What  does  the  term, 
job  analysis,  mean  to  you?  An  efficiency  expert  brought 
from  a  glass-topped  desk  in  a  modern  office  building 
and  turned  loose  in  your  organization,  talking  deeply  of 
blind-alley  jobs,  opportunities  for  self-expression,  pro¬ 
vision  for  self -activity?  A  maker  of  elaborate  sheets 
and  charts,  as  well  a§  phrases?  A  user  of  much  red 
ink  in  many  places?  And  presto!  You  have  a  formid¬ 
able  bill  for  services  rendered,  a  demand  for  a  large 
new  filing  cabinet  and  a  set  of  cards  that,  like  old  fash¬ 
ioned  parlors,  are  too  good  to  use  ? 

What  is  a  Job  Analysis? 

My  idea  of  a  job  analysis  is  a  homey,  home-made 
thing  that  helps  in  the  day’s  work.  On  it  are  first  listed 
the  definite,  daily  duties  of  the  job,  whether  a  selling 
or  a  non-selling  one,  listed  in  detail,  each  duty  specified. 

A  job,  to  be  satisfactorily  done,  requires  on  the  part 
of  the  person  filling  it,  very  specific  reactions  and  these 
reactions,  given  with  orderliness  and  skill,  constitute 
technique.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me  in  the  last  analysis, 
no  technique  of  selling.  There  is  a  technique  of  selling 
coats,  another  of  selling  notions,  and  so  on.  There  are, 
of  course,  certain  fundamental  principles  that  underly 
all  selling  and  the  successful  salesperson  must  build  up¬ 
on  this  foundation,  and  here  is  one  justification  of  the 
general  classes  in  Salesmanship.  Her  skill,  however, 
depends  largely  upon  what  she  does  and  how  she  does 
it — in  other  words,  upon  the  organized  habits  she  has 
formed  in  caring  for  her  stock,  studying  her  customer, 
presenting,  demonstrating  and  telling  about  her  mer¬ 
chandise,  helping  the  customer  come  to  a  decision,  and 
suggesting  additional  merchandise. 

The  importance  of  organized  habits  is  everywhere 
being  recognized.  I  hear  that  in  the  Statler  hotels  a 
maid  is  given  in  connection  with  her  training  a  list  of 
fifty-nine  definite  things  she  must  do  in  each  bedroom. 
She  is  not  given  carte  blanche  to  go  in  and  “clean  up” 
until  it  is  discovered  that  her  idea  of  cleaning  is  to  stir 
up  the  dust  and  her  conception  of  “up”  is  to  sweep  it 
in  the  corners.  Nor  on  the  other  hand  is  she  given  an 
intensive  course  in  institutional  sanitation,  but  she  is 
trained  to  do  certain  things  in  a  certain  way.  And  as 
a  result  the  name  Statler  stands  for  service.  The  object 
of  a  list  of  duties,  whether  for  a  hotel  maid,  or  a  sales¬ 
person  is  not  to  create  the  illusion  of  efficiency,  to  save 
time  and  paper  and  produce  something  that  will  fit 
into  a  pocket  file. 

If  the  duties  are  many,  the  list  must  be  long.  The 
person  having  charge  of  the  analysis  must  bear  in  mind 
that  habits  are  specific  and  that  skill  depends,  not  upon 
knowing  the  thing  in  general,  but  upon  doing  each  part 
easily  and  exactly. 
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Of  course,  stock  work  is  a  part  of  every  salesperson’s 
job,  but  stock  work  is  not  a  habit.  It  entails  a  series  of 
habits  varying  in  each  department.  Just  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  Miss  A,  who  comes  into  Department  X?  Is 
stock  keeping  in  imported  dresses  the  same  that  it  is 
in  Christmas  cards?  If  it  is  not,  then  the  simplest,  most 
economical,  and  most  efficient  way  is  to  tell  the  new 
person  definitely  what  she  is  to  do  in  keeping  her  stock 
instead  of  allowing  her  to  work  out  her  own  salvation 
or  meet  her  own  Waterloo  by  the  trial  and  error  method. 

The  same  is  true  of  selling.  What  are  the  things 
expected  of  a  girl  selling  gloves? 

What  must  the  person  selling  umbrellas  do? 

The  need  for  specific  training  is  equally  apparent  in 
the  use  of  System.  It  is  poor  economy  to  give  a  person 
all  the  store  system  if  her  job  calls  for  the  use  of  only 
a  highly  specialized  part. 

At  this  point  I  can  almost  hear  clamorous  mental  pro¬ 
tests.  List  all  the  system  each  department  uses !  Unrea¬ 
sonable!  Inefficient!  Impossible!  There  is,  however,  a 
way  out.  A  job  analysis  can  be  made  of  store  system 
which  will  definitely  establish  what  may  rightly  be  called 
General  System.  In  listing  the  duties  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  (ieneral  System  may  be  one  item  followed  by  a 
specific  and  .detailed  list  of  special  system  duties  not 
included  under  the  heading  of  “General”. 

When  the  list  of  stock  keeping,  selling  and  system 
duties  is  made,  have  we  a  job  analysis?  By  no  means! 
The  specifications  are  given,  but  it  yet  remains  to  fit 
the  person  to  the  job,  therefore,  it  is  next  necessary  to 
list  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Duties,  the  Knoxvledge 
and  Skills  necessary  in  order  successfully  to  perform 
these  duties.  For  example, — If  one  of  the  duties  of 
an  umbrella  salesperson  is  to  give  talking  points  on  the 
durability  and  rain  resisting  quality  of  umbrella  cover¬ 
ings,  she  must  knoiv  how  durable  and  rain  resisting 
silk,  oiled  silk,  gloria  and  cotton  are. 

If  her  job  specifications  call  for  demonstrating  the 
opening  and  closing  and  carrying  of  various  styles  of 
umbrellas,  she  must  have  skill  in  showing  customers 
just  how  each  umbrella  opens  and  closes  and  how  it  may 
be  carried. 

If  the  salesperson  in  Yard  Goods  is  to  measure  ma¬ 
terials  and  figure  amounts  and  costs,  she  must  be  skill¬ 
ful  in  the  use  of  the  measuregraph  and  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  simple  fractions. 

But  to  return  to  our  job  analysis. 

When  the  Duties  and  the  Knowledge  and  Skills  are 
listed,  the  objective  side  of  an  analysis  is  covered.  There 
yet  remains  two  headings  of  a  more  personal  nature 
to  be  considered.  The  first  of  these  is  Physical  Require¬ 
ments.  The  girl  who  sells  yard  goods  must,  among 
other  things,  have  strong  muscles  in  her  back,  shoulders 
and  arms. 

The  salesperson  who  takes  coats  and  dresses  out  of 
cases  or  off  of  racks  need  not  be  tall,  as  has  commonly 
been  supposed,  but  she  must  have  a  long  “reach”. 

The  girl  fitting  gloves  must  have  flexible  fingers, 
healthy  and  well-kept  hands. 

The  final  column  in  the  Job  Analysis  as  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  present  it  is  one  for  Temperamental  Quali¬ 
ties. 

Does  the  work  require  quick,  mental,  and  physical 
reactions?  Does  it  particularly  call  for  patience,  for  a 


quiet  calm — for  forcefulness?  Is  appreciation  of  beauty 
needed  ? 

Is  the  same  type  of  person  called  for  in  selling  bar¬ 
gain  hosiery  on  a  busy  bargain  sale  and  in  the  se¬ 
questered  layette  section  of  an  Infants’  Wear  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Not  only  does  each  job  require  ciualities,  but  each 
buyer  or  department  head  has  certain  preferences  and 
emotional  reactions  that  are  frequently  deciding  factors 
in  selecting  salespeople  to  work  with  him.  These  may  be 
jotted  down  in  pencil  under  column  four.  As  tho  a  part 
of  the  job  requirements  at  the  time,  they  do  not  consi- 
tute  a  permanent  part. 

I  hope  the  idea  of  a  Job  Analysis  is  now  clear — lists 
in  parallel  form  of  the  Duties  of  each  job  and  of  the 
Knowledge  and  Skills  and  the  Physical  and  the  Tem¬ 
peramental  Qualities  necessary  in  order  successfully  to 
perform  the  job. 

Many  elaborations  might  be  made  and  finishing 
touches  given — as  for  example,  minimum  and  maximum 
salary  and  method  or  methods  of  increase,  possible  lines 
of  promotion ;  but  the  four  columns  as  outlined  con¬ 
stitute  the  real  body  and  substance  of  a  Job  Analysis. 

The  question  that  naturally  presents  itself  is,  who  is 
to  make  these  four  columns  and  how  is  the  information 
they  should  contain  to  be  gathered? 

The  work,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  done  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Personnel  Division,  either  the  Employment 
Manager  or  the  Educational  Director,  or  both,  working 
directly  with  the  buyer,  salespeople  and  maybe  the 
floor  superintendent  in  each  department  for  selling  jobs 
and  with  executives  and  efficient  workers  in  non-selling 
departments. 

The  day’s  work  should  be  followed  thru  to  find  out 
exactly  what  the  duties  are.  The  duties  should  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  to  find  out  what  Knowledge  and  Skills, 
Physical  Characteristics  are  called  for  in  performing 
them.  Successful  and  unsuccessful  salespersons  should 
be  observed  in  order  to  find  out  what  Temperamental 
Qualities  are  to  be  sought. 

This  is  an  endless  task  you  may  say.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  each  department  constitutes  a  unit  and  to  a 
large  extent  is  independent  of  other  units.  The  work 
may  be  done  gradually.  Another  objection  that  may 
present  itself  is  the  lack  of  permanence  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  gathered.  Will  not  changing  conditions  affect  the 
Duties  and  the  Knowledge  and  Skills  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  them?  Unquestionably,  therefore,  blank  space 
.should  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  each  column  for  such 
changes  and  a  year  revision  of  each  job  analysis  made. 
An  unchanging  thing  is  a  dead  thing.  A  job  analysis 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  The  Ten  Commandments  graven 
on  tablets  of  stone.  It  is  much  more  a  railroad  time 
table  which  to  be  of  use  must  be  strictly  up-to-date. 

To  make  a  job  analysis  for  each  department  or  job  in 
a  store,  both  selling  and  non-selling,  and  to  keep  such 
analyses  up-to-date  means  work — arduous,  clear-headed, 
cooperative  work.  What  is  the  justification?  What 
results  will  all  this  effort  bring  forth? 

How  Will  a  Job  Analysis  Help  Those  Who  Make  It? 

First,  in  the  making  of  it,  the  members  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  representatives  of  the  personnel  divisions 
work  together  and  learn  to  see  the  job  intelligently,  not 
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merely  as  a  whole,  but  as  a  whole  composed  of  particu¬ 
lar  parts.  After  working  out  a  job  analysis,  no  intelli¬ 
gent  buyer  will  be  guilty  of  a  remark  like  the  following, 

"/  know  about  the  merchandise.  The  job  of  my  sales¬ 
people  is  just  to  sell  it !” 

If  the  work  is  done  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  the 
buyer  and  the  salesperson  learn  to  respect  the  personnel 
workers,  and  these  workers  in  turn  are  given  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  knowledge  and  skill,  the  physical  and 
temperamental  characterisites  each  worker  must  posses 
or  approximate.  It  is  a  getting  together  “deep  down” 
— not  superficially. 

After  the  job  analyses  are  made,  how  can  they  be 
used?  Let  us  first  consider  their  practical  value  to  the 
employment  division  of  {personnel  work. 

First  of  all,  they  are  a  check  on  the  “hunches”, 
“lines”,  prejudices  and  preferences  of  employment 
managers.  For  let  us  confess  it  here  among  ourselves, 
much  employing  is  temperamentally  done.  There  may 
be  nothing  on  the  job  analysis  sheet  that  the  employment 
manager  does  not  already  know,  but  there  is  much  that 
he  often  fails  to  heed.  The  job  analysis  gives  the  whole 
story.  The  employment  is  too  frequently  guided  by 
some  favorite  episode  or  passage  taken  out  of  its  con¬ 
text. 

An  Example 

Few  candidates  will  possess  all  the  qualifications  nec¬ 
essary  for  doing  a  certain  job  superlatively  well,  but 
how  much  fairer  to  them,  and  how  much  better  for  the 
store,  to  weigh  their  weakness  and  strength  and  to 
judge  the  results  than  it  is  to  pounce  upon  one  weak¬ 
ness,  or  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  some  outstanding 
strength.  For  example,  I  have  heard  of  a  .store  that 
does  not  like  to  have  .salespeople  l)elow  their  second 
floor  with  gold  teeth.  Suppose  a  salesperson  is  needed 
in  the  Glove  Dejiartment.  The  applicant  comes.  .She  is 
extremely  dainty,  the  kind  of  person  even  the  most 
fastidious  customer  would  not  object  to  having  touch 
her.  She  is  sufficiently  tall  to  fit  gloves  easily  across 
the  counter.  Her  hands  are  well  kept  and  neither 
cold  nor  too  moist,  and  her  fingers  flexible.  She  is  pleas¬ 
antly  alert  and  has  had  some  general  experience  in 
fitting  gloves  when  she  sold  in  a  small  town  store.  But. 
alas,  the  small  town  dentist  has  done  his  deadly  work. 
When  she  gives  her  very  engaging  smile,  one  sees  not 
only  her  sympathetic  good  nature,  but  her  two  bur¬ 
nished.  golden  teeth.  What  is  apt  to  happen  if  the  em¬ 
ployment  manager  reacts  personally?  What  is  the  ver¬ 
dict  if  he  uses  the  job  analysis,  considering  the  gold 
teeth  merely  as  a  piece  of  evidence — one  incident  in  the 
whole  store? 

.Age  Limit 

Suppose  one  applicant  tho  vigorous,  experienced, 
neat,  interested  is  60  years  old  will  he  be  ruled 
out  automatically  by  the  age  limit  —  or  will  his 
other  qualifications  over  balance  his  age?  The  analysis 
can  be  of  further  use  to  the  employment  manager  in 
outlining  the  job  to  the  candidate.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  necessity  of  “selling  a  job”.  We  also  know 
that  the  would-be  purchaser  has  the  right  to  the  truth. 
A  busy  employment  manager  cannot  at  a  moment’s 
notice  have  the  complete  story  of  each  job  at  his  tongue’s 
end.  but  he  can  have  a  job  analysis  within  arm’s  reach 


and  with  a  glance,  bring  to  mind  the  needed  facts. 

Furthennore,  a  review  of  the  job  .sp^ifications  and 
requirements  will  add  meaning  to  the  application  blank 
and  purposefulness  to  the  interview. 

Vocational  Tests 

In  stores  where  pre-employment  vocational  tests  are 
favored  the  Job  Analysis  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  such 
tests.  Does  the  job  call  for  a  knowledge  of  fractions? 
Does  it  require  rapid  shift  of  attention?  Does  it  demand 
quick  manipulation  ?  Then  tests  must  be  made  that  will 
measure  the  applicants’  ability  to  handle  fractions,  to 
shift  her  attention,  to  manipulate  quickly. 

Job  analyses  will  also  help  an  employment  manager 
in  solving  instead  of  propounding  problems  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

My  dear  Mrs.  Prince : 

We  are  trying  to  work  out  a  help  stand¬ 
ardization  plan  along  the  lines  of  deciding  the 
type  of  salesperson  required  in  each  of  the 
various  departments.  I  was  thinking  probably 
you  might  have  some  standardization  scheme 
worked  out  which  would  specify  the  particu¬ 
lar  requirements  of  a  person  selling,  say,  in 
a  suit  department,  as  against  the  requirements 
for  a  salesperson  in  blouse  department.  .Also, 
we  are  desirous  of  finding  out  what  methods 
are  employed  for  understudy  purposes,  that  is. 
what  sort  of  a  schedule  is  the  best  for  trans¬ 
ferring  people  from  one  department  to  another 
as  business  re<iuires.  For  instance,  today  we 
have  a  large  advertisement  on  silk  blouses  and 
require  more  than  the  usual  number  of  .sales- 
I)ersons.  What  we  are  trying  to  get  at  is — 
in  such  a  case,  what  department  would  you  be 
most  likely  to  draw  additional  help  from  and 
who  is  res])onsible  for  seeing  that  this  is  done 
and  what  definite  plan,  if  any,  is  employed  in 
accomplishing  this  ? 

If  job  analyses  for  various  departments  are  com- 
l)ared,  it  will  be  readily  seen  which  departments  have 
most  in  common ;  that  is,  in  which  the  Duties.  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Skills,  Physical  and  Temperamental,  require¬ 
ments  are  most  nearly  the  same. 

The  findings  are  often  rather  suqirising.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  tho  not  at  all  alike  in  surface  appearance,  there 
seems  to  be  a  real  blood  relationship  between  selling 
umbrellas  and  selling  hand-bags.  Both  require  much 
demonstration  and  manipulation.  The  expert  salesper¬ 
son  of  each  must  show  how  to  open  and  close  them,  how 
to  hold  and  carry  them.  She  must  call  attention  to  the 
material  and  construction  of  the  frames — must  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  metal  composition  of  the  handles 
and  the  rims.  She  must  be  able  to  match  colors  and 
select  merchandise  that  completes  a  costume.  She  must 
know  how  to  make  out  slips  or  orders  for  marking  and 
for  repairs  she  must  know  how  to  handle  C.  O.  D.’s  and 
she  must  do  this  with  unhurried  alertness  required  in 
selling  fairly  high  priced  first  floor  merchandise. 

Much  more  might  be  said  concerning  the  value  of  Job 
-Analyses  to  the  Employment  Manager  but  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  hasten  on  that  the  Training  Department  may 
not  be  slighted. 
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What  does  a  Job  Analysis  tell  the  Training  Director? 
Brierty  what  a  given  salesperson  needs  to  know  and  do 
in  order  to  function  in  a  given  place.  Except  in  times  of 
ver>'  heavy  employing  such  as  must  be  met  during  the 
Christmas  season  and  when  store  wide  sales  are  being 
prepared  for,  the  training  of  new  people,  with  a  job 
analysis  to  serve  as  a  guide,  will  be  a  much  more  indi¬ 
vidual  and  definite  thing  than  at  present.  There  will  be 
fewer  general  routine  classes  in  System  and  Salesman¬ 
ship  and  more  special  instruction  in  the  system  and  the 
selling  in  given  departments.  How  can  this  be  done  in  a 
limited  time  with  a  small  Itducational  Department  ? 
Concentration  means  more  direct  and  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Then,  too,  the  very 
definite  character  of  the  work  makes  it  possible  success¬ 
fully  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  jjerfect  the  results  of  de¬ 
centralized  training  or  training  on  the  job.  A  very 
definite  sponsor  system  may  be  worked  out — the  spon¬ 
sor  to  introduce  the  new  salesperson  or  employee  to  the 
duties  of  her  job.  If  the  buyer  has  helped  to  list  the 
Duties  and  the  Knowledge  required  successfully  to  dis¬ 
charge  these  Duties,  he  should  be  prepared  to  give  the 
salespeople,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Educational  Di¬ 
rector,  the  information  they  need  in  order  to  function 
successfully.  And  he  should  do  this  without  an  undue 
amount  of  planning  because  the  column  of  Knowledge 
furnishes  the  material  for  his  talks  and  the  list  of  Duties 
the  reason  for  giving  them.  He  can  approach  the  task 
without  the  qualms  that  might  attack  him  were  he 
asked  to  teach.  He  is  merely  helping  his  salespeople 
“make  good”  at  their  own  jobs. 

The  job  analyses  may  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  self¬ 
training.  The  new  salesperson,  if  given  a  list  of  her 
duties  and  what  she  needs  to  know  in  order  to  perform 
them  may  be  able  to  help  herself  and  to  make  her  own 
adjustments.  This  will  be  particularly  true  if  with  the 
Job  Analysis  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  the  members  of 
the  department  to  contribute,  the  Educational  Depart¬ 
ment  has  compiled  department  manuals  of  merchandise 
and  service  and  system  information. 

The  job  analysis  may  also  be  of  help  to  the  Service 
Shopper.  She  can  plan  each  sale  so  that  it  will  bring 
out  what  the  salesperson  being  “shopped”  is  expected 
to  know  and  the  responses  it  is  desirable  for  her  to 
make.  The  shopping  reports  will  further  furnish  the 
training  department  with  material  for  individual  in¬ 
struction  or  for  training  on  and  for  the  job. 

Much  more  might  be  said  but  I  do  not  want  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  job  analysis  in  the  light  of  an  unfailing  panacea. 
It  is  like  most  other  intelligent  human  endeavors — 
merely  an  attempt  to  be  definite,  direct  and  purposeful 
— an  honest  effort  to  combat  vagueness  and  thus  reap 
the  accruing  l)enefits. 


Stores  of  All  Nations 

“Kauf  und  Warenhaueuser  aus  aller  Welt”  furnishes 
a  pictorial  review  of  the  leading  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores  of  all  countries.  The  book  which  has  been 
published  by  L.  Schottlaender  &  Co.,  Berlin,  (pub¬ 
lishers  of  “Der  Konfektionaer”  and  kindred  organs) 
contains  340  illustrations  presenting  many  striking  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  views  of  leading  stores  of  the  United 
States,  Germany,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 


Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Finland,  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Java  and  Japan. 
There  are  illustrations  of  decorations  characteristic  of  a 
Japanese  department  store,  an  up-to-date  beauty  shop 
in  a  store  of  Buenos  Aires  and  magnificent  interiors  of 
leading  Parisian  “magasins”.  Naturally,  the  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  American  stores  occupy  a  prominent 
position ;  thirty-eight  of  these  are  the  subject  of  re¬ 
view  in  this  book.  The  book  deals  with  the  architectural 
feaures  as  well  as  those  of  organization,  statistical 
methods  and  social  work  of  the  modem  department 
store.  (Price  $6.00;  L.  Schottlaender  &  Co.,  25  Beaver 
street.  New  York  City). 


Convention — in  Chicago,  May  20  to  23 

Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Managers’  Division  and 
Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Groups 

Once  more  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress  are  planning  concurrent  annual 
conventions,  and  again  Chicago  has  been  chosen  as  the 
city  best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  On  this  occasion  the 
Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group  and  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  will  join  this  simultaneous  gathering.  Be¬ 
cause  of  adequate  auditorium  and  exhibit  hall  facilities, 
the  Drake  Hotel  has  been  chosen.  Its  appointments, 
scale  of  rates,  and  convention  and  exhibit  facilities 
generally,  assure  the  Concurrent  Conventions  an  out¬ 
standing  success. 

Members  can  count  with  confidence  of  l)eing  able  to 
secure  reduced  fares,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
the  last  Chicago  meeting  of  these  groups.  The  Concur¬ 
rent  Conventions  will  l)e  held  May  20,  21,  22  and  23, 
1929.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  through 
its  Convention  Bureau,  is  actively  supporting  these 
conventions. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Retail  Delivery  Association 

TIME:  April  9,  10,  11,  12,  1929. 

PLACE:  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  the  New  Hotel  Jeffer¬ 
son. 

The  ])rogram  topics  are  the  outstanding  feature, 
which  delivery  executives  will  not  want  to  miss.  Some 
of  the  subjects  which  have  been  scheduled  are: 

Unit  Packing  for  Delivery,  with  a  Demon¬ 
stration  of  Packed  Merchandise — The  Draw¬ 
back  System,  its  Advantages  and  Disadvan¬ 
tages — Psychological  Tests  in  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  work — Inside  and  Outside  Delivery 
Production  Records,  and  How  They  May  Be 
Used  to  Improve  Efficiency — Hiring  vs.  Own¬ 
ing  of  Peak  Season  Trucks — Theory  and  De¬ 
sign  of  Remote  Delivery  Stations — Short 
Cuts  in  Packing  that  Save  Money — Modern¬ 
ization  of  the  Truck  Repair  Shop — Fuel  and 
Lubrication  Problems  of  Large  Motor  Fleet 
Operators. 

This  Convention  is  of  importance  both  to  employer 
and  to  employee.  Make  your  plans  now  to  attend. 
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An  Outline  of  The  Hosiery  Report 
Made  By  the  Laboratory 


With  Typical  Hosiery  Analysis 


IN  order  that  members  may  have  the  form  of  report 
issued  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  in  the 
analytical  comparison  of  hosiery,  a  detailed  outline 
is  given  below  which  amounts  to  the  reproduction  of  a 


typical  hosiery  analysis. 

Extra  copies  of  this  form  may  be  had  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  departmental  heads  by  writing  to  the  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Longacre  9700 


REPORT 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau-Unc. 

fc.  C*  ’a  . 

225  West  Thirty-fourth  Street 
New  York  City 


Blank  &  Company 
12  Boulevard 
Any  City 


Date 

February  19,  1929 

Laboratorv  Number 
E1612 


Attention:  Merchandise  Manager  of  Hosiery 

Identification  and  marks:  1  Pair  of  Hosiery  marked  “Purple  Star  No.  126” — (Private  Brand). 


Pi 


Specifications  of  order :  “Compare  analysis  of  hosiery  submitted  with  your  ‘Model  Hosiery  Specifications’  of 
advertised  brands.” 

Comparison  Classification — 5  Strand  Silk  Boot — Price  Range  $2.00. 

REPORT  AND  COMPARISON 


Style  of  hosiery 

Your  Hosiery 

Full  Fashioned 

Model  Specifications 
of  Advertised  Brands 

Full  Fashioned 

Length  of  welt 

3" 

3" 

Length  of  boot 

26" 

28" 

Overall  length 

29" 

31" 

Total  number  of  needles 

380 

394 

Gauge  (assuming  14  tMflt  needle  space) 

42 

45 

Finished  uxiles  per  inch 

30 

30 

Finished  courses  per  inch 

44 

48 

Percentage  of  metallic  weighting 

None 

None 

Total  needles  dropped  in  boot 

144 

144 

Manufacturer’s  H’orktnanship : 

Knitted  Texture 

Fair 

Good 

Seanus 

Fair 

Good 

Finish 

Good 

Good 

Bursting  Strength : 

Leg 

75  lbs. 

80  lbs. 

Heel 

120  lbs. 

120  lbs. 

Sole 

120  lbs. 

120  lbs. 

Toe 

120  lbs. 

150  lbs. 
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Model  S pecifications 


Yarn  Construction 

Y  our  Hosiery 

of  Advertised  Brands 

Back  welt 

1 — 80/2  ply  cotton 

1 — 80/2  ply  cotton 

Face  (front)  welt 

1 — 80/2  ply  cotton 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

Boot 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

High  Splice 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 100/2  ply  cotton 

1 — 100/2  ply  cotton 

Heel 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 100/2  ply  cotton 

1 — 100/2  ply  cotton 

Sole 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 100/2  ply  cotton 

1 — 100/2  ply  cotton 

Toe 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

1 — 100/2  ply  cotton 

1 — 100/2  ply  cotton 

Toe  Block 

None 

1 — 5  strand  silk 

Reinforcement  at  great  and  fifth  toe  joints 

None 

Good 

Color  fastness  to  consumer  laundering 

Fair 

(jood 

Color  fastness  to  perspiration 

Good 

Good 

Appearance  after  consumer  laundering 

Good 

Good 

Comment  by  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau.  Your 
hose  is  compared  with  the  model  hose  of  its  class  in 
a  price  range  of  $2.00.  average. 

The  boot  of  your  hose  measures  26"  but  it  should 
measure  28"  to  equal  the  model  hose. 

Your  hose  was  marked  a  45  gauge,  but  it  counts  only 
380  needles,  which  makes  it  42  gauge.  To  equal  the 
model  hose  and  be  a  45  gauge  it  should  be  knit  on  at 
least  394  needles. 

Your  hose  counts  44  average  finished  courses  per 
inch  and  should  count  48  to  equal  the  model  specifica¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  your  hose  has  a  coarser  or  more  open 
te.xture  than  the  model  hose  because  of  its  lower  ne^le 
count  and  lower  count  of  average  finished  courses  per 
inch. 

The  texture  appearance  of  your  hose  is  only  “Fair” 
due  to  barry  marks  and  a  distortion  of  the  loops.  The 
barry  appearance  may  be  overcome  by  a  more  careful 
selection  of  the  raw  silk  used,  and  the  distortion  of  the 
loops  may  be  overcome  by  careful  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  knitting  and  finishing. 

The  seams  of  your  hose  are  only  “Fair”  as  they 
are  uneven  and  bunchy. 

The  face  welt  of  your  hose  is  composed  of  one  thread 
of  80  2  ply  cotton  yam.  It  should  be  composed  of  one 
thread  of  5  strand  silk  to  equal  the  model  hose.  A 
silk  face  welt  construction  adds  greatly  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  hose  and  is  an  important  factor  to  be 
considered  due  to  the  short  dress  styles  of  today. 

The  yam  constmction  of  the  high  splice,  heel,  and 
sole  compares  favorably  with  the  model  specifications 
and  is  such  that  it  will  give  good  service  and  wear. 

The  toe  of  your  hose  should  be  reinforced  with  an 
extra  yarn  or  toe  block  of  5  strand  silk  to  improve  the 
wearing  qualities  at  the  toe.  and  thus  have  it  equal  the 
model  hose. 


The  sole  of  your  hose  should  be  constructed  with  a 
sole  step  of  sufficient  size  (not  too  large  to  appear  un¬ 
sightly)  to  reinforce  the  fabric  of  the  hose  at  the  great 
and  fifth  toe  joints. 

The  color  fastnes  of  your  hose  to  conusmer  launder¬ 
ing  is  “Fair”  and  should  be  improved. 

Conclusion 

It  is  concluded  that  your  hose  may  be  improved 
to  have  it  equal  the  model  hose  of  its  class  and  price 
range  by  increasing  the  length  of  hoot  to  28",  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  needles  on  which  it  is  knit 
to  394.  increasing  the  average  finished  courses  per 
inch  to  48.  improving  the  texture  appearance,  im¬ 
proving  the  seams,  constructing  the  face  welt  of  sUk, 
reinforcing  the  toe  with  a  toe  block  of  3  strand  silk, 
constructing  the  sole  with  a  sole  step  to  reinforce  the 
fabric  of  the  hose  at  the  great  and  fifth  toe  joints,  and 
hy  improving  the  color  fastness  to  laundering. 

Y*ou  will  note  from  a  study  of  the  above  report  that 
the  hose  was  sold  as  a  45  gauge,  but  tests  showed  it  to 
be  a  42  gauge  hose.  From  the  results  of  a  test  of  this 
description  the  gauge,  strands  of  silk,  courses,  yam 
construction,  color  fastness,  and  wearing  qualities  can 
be  readily  checked. 

It  is  believed  the  comparison  of  the  hose  tested 
with  the  model  specifications  clearly  shows  its  inferior 
points  and  the  improvements  that  should  be  made  to 
have  it  equal  the  model  hose  which  is  considered  a 
good  appearing  and  a  good  wearing  hose  for  its  class 
and  price  range. 

Model  specifications  are  available  in  all  strands  of 
hosiery  and  numerous  price  ranges. 

Definition  of  Technical  Terms  Used  in 
B.  F.  T.  B.  Hosiery  Reports 

Style  of  Hosiery.  Hosiery  knitted  flat  and  fash¬ 
ioned  by  lessening  the  number  of  needles  to  form  the 
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leg  and  foot  are  classified  as  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery, 
Hosiery  knit  on  a  circular  machine  are  not  fashioned  to 
fit  the  form  of  the  leg  and  foot  by  the  knitting  opera¬ 
tion,  and  are  classified  as  Circular  Hosiery. 

Manufacturer’s  (marked)  Size.  Hosiery  usually 
carries  a  size  mark  affixed  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
figure  stamped  or  labeled  being  intended  to  convey  to 
the  merchant  and  consumer  the  finished  size  of  the  hose. 
Markings  in  the  sole  of  hosiery  are  not  relied  upon  by 
this  laboratory  because  of  the  variations  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes,  there  being  no  accepted  standard  of  code 
size  marks. 

Measured  (actual)  Size.  The  measured  size  as  stated 
in  this  report  gives  the  actual  size  found  by  measuring 
the  hose  being  tested.  The  size  reported  is  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  sole  from  heel  to  toe-tip. 

Length  of  Welt.  The  welt  measurement  is  the  length 
from  lK)ttom  of  the  garter  welt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heel. 

Length  of  Boot.  The  boot  measurement  is  the  length 
from  bottom  of  the  garter  welt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heel. 

Over-all  Length.  The  over-all  length  is  the  combined 
measurements  of  the  welt  and  boot,  or  length  of  hose 
from  its  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel. 

Total  Number  of  Needles.  The  gauge  of  a  full- 
fashioned  hose  is  the  number  of  needles  to  1)4"  on  the 
machine  and  is  calculated  by  the  total  number  of 
needles  used  in  knitting  it  and  the  width  of  space  be¬ 
tween  needles  in  the  knitting  operation.  The  gauge 
of  hosiery  regulates  the  closeness  of  knitted  texture. 
Below  is  a  scale  by  which  the  approximate  gauge  may 
be  determined  according  to  the  number  of  needles  over 
a  14  inch  space ; 


Gauge 

Number  of  Needles 

36 

309  to  336 

39 

337  to  364 

42 

365  to  392 

45 

393  to  420 

48 

421  to  448 

51 

449  to  476 

54 

477  to  504 

57 

505  to  532 

Finished  Wales  per  Inch.  The  average  of  5  one 
inch  counts  across  width  at  top  of  the  boot  is  reported 
as  the  finished  wales  per  inch  and  is  an  indication  of 
the  closeness  of  knitted  texture  of  the  hose. 

Finished  Courses  per  Inch.  The  average  of  5  one 
inch  counts  in  the  boot  between  bottom  of  welt  and 
top  of  high  splicing  is  reported  as  the  finished  courses 
per  inch  and  is  an  indication  of  the  closeness  of  knitted 
texture  of  the  hose. 

An  explanation:  The  wales  per  inch  in 
hosiery  correspond  to  the  warp  threads  per 
inch  in  woven  fabric ;  and  the  courses  per  inch 
corresiKind  to  the  filling  threads  or  picks  per 
inch  in  woven  fabric. 

Percentage  of  Metallic  Weighting. — The  figure  re¬ 
ported  as  metallic  weighting  states  the  amount  of  metal 
weighting  salts  present  in  the  silk  as  adulteration  and 
loading,  applied  to  the  hose  to  increase  its  finished 
weight. 


Needles  Dropped  in  Fashioning. — Ciount  of  the 
needles  dropped  in  knitting  is  made  to  determine 
whether  the  hose  was  properly  fashioned  to  form  the 
required  shape  and  fit  of  the  leg  and  foot. 

Manufacturer’s  Workmanship:  Knitted  Texture _ 

Evenness  of  the  yarns  determine  whether  the  hose  is 
of  good,  fair,  or  poor  texture  in  apiiearance. 

ScaDis.  Evenness  and  flatness  of  the  seams  determine 
whether  they  are  good,  fair,  or  jxior  in  appearance. 
Finish.  Uniformity  of  color,  the  dye  in  the  silk  and 
cotton  lieing  of  the  same  shade,  and  critical  api^earance 
of  the  hose  determines  whether  its  finish  in  appearance 
is  good,  fair,  or  poor. 

Bursting  Strength. — The  bursting  strength  of  the 
leg,  heel,  sole,  and  toe  of  a  hose  gives  the  pressure 
those  parts  will  resist  before  breaking  of  the  yarns,  and 
indicates  the  durability  of  hosiery.  Bursting  strength 
is  reported  in  pounds  -of  resist  pressure,  the  higher 
figure  indicating  greater  durability  for  ordinary  wear  in 
comparison  with  different  brands  of  equal  weight. 

Yarn  Construction. — The  construction  of  hosiery 
yarns  is  reported  according  to  size,  fiber,  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  yarns  present  in  a  hose.  In  reporting  denier 
size  of  silk  yarn,  increase  of  weight  is  stated  by  higher 
figures.  For  example  20/22  denier  silk  yarn  is  heavier 
and  coarser  than  13/15  denier  silk.  In  reporting  yam 
size  of  cotton  and  spun  silk  yarns,  increase  of  weight 
is  stated  by  lower  figures.  For  example,  60/2  ply  cotton 
yarn  is  lighter  and  finer  than  30/2  ply  yarn.  The  scale 
below  defines  the  ply  of  yarns  and  the  number  of 
single  ends  twisted  together  to  form  the  thread: 

60  singles  cotton  means  1  thread  of  60  singles 
yarn. 

60/2  ply  cotton  means  2  ends  of  60  singles 
yarn  twisted  together. 

60/3  ply  cotton  means  3  ends  of  60  singles  yarn 
twisted  together. 

60/3  ply  spun  silk  means  3  ends  of  180  singles 
spun  silk  twisted  together. 

Reinforcement  at  Great  and  5th  Toe  Joints. — When 
the  sole  of  a  hose  is  knitted  wider  at  the  areas  where 
the  shoe  rubs  the  great  and  fifth  toe  joints,  the  fabric 
is  strengthened  and  rendered  more  durable  in  wear.  The 
object  is  to  reinforce  the  hose  at  parts  which  receive 
hardest  wear  without  rendering  it  unsightly  by  having 
the  wide  sole  appear  above  the  shoe. 

Good,  Fair,  Poor.  — Defining  words  in  reports  by  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  are:  Good.  The  word 
“Good”  means  without  fault  or  defect.  Fair.  The  word 
“Fair”  means  medium,  passable  but  not  good.  Poor. 
The  word  “Poor”  means  sub-standard,  deserving  of 
criticism. 

Comparative  Hosiery  Specifications. — Recognizing 
that  “consumer  demand”  and  “competitive  value”  are 
the  best  practical  standards  of  merchandise  specifica¬ 
tions,  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  analyzed  a 
number  of  the  advertised  brands  of  hosiery  and  aver¬ 
aged  their  best  points  of  quality  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  technical  specifications  which  give  a  basis 
for  comparison  of  the  retail  store’s  own  brand  of 
hosiery.  There  is  a  set  of  specifications  for  each  type 
of  hosiery  according  to  weight. 
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Economical  Shipping  Containers 

Affect  Net  Profits 

By  Percy  S.  Straus,  Vice  President,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Delh'ered  at  Joint  Session  of  Traffic  Group,  Controllers'  Congress,  Store  Managers'  Division,  Thursday, 

February  7,  1929,  ISth  Annual  Convention 


Department  stores  are  severely  handicapped 
in  all  matters  of  packing.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
standardize.  Hardly  any  two  of  our  transactions 
are  the  same.  Even  when  we  have  identical  transactions 
coming  occasionally  in  to  the  same  packer,  they  come 
at  such  long  intervals  that  a  really  standardized  process 
is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at.  That  is  very  different  from 
the  situation  in  factories  where  large  numbers  of  units 
of  the  same  type  are  produced,  and  accordingly  methods 
can  be  arrived  at  which  can  be  standardized  and  which 
can  be  economical  in  themselves. 

There  are  two  phases  to  this  question  of  economical 
shipping  containers,  the  one  referring  to  those  con¬ 
tainers  in  which  merchandise  is  shipped  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  which  cannot  readily  be  used  again  or  immediately 
be  used  again  by  the  retail  distributor ;  the  other  those 
containers  in  which  merchandise  is  packed  as  units  and 
which  are  then  used  for  forwarding  the  merchandise 
in  these  containers  directly  to  the  consumer. 

Sources  of  Waste — Investigations  of  late  years  have 
indicated  that  packing  methods  in  department  stores 
are  even  more  uneconomic  than  most  of  us  realize. 
There  has  been  tremendous  waste  not  only  in  the  use 
of  supplies,  but  also  in  the  methods  of  packing  and 
therefore  in  the  use  of  labor. 

Type  of  Containers — We  must  have  lighter  shipping 
containers  in  order  to  save  freight  and  by  lighter,  I 
don’t  mean  less  safe  shipping  containers,  but  those  that 
weigh  less.  The  other  is,  what  type  of  container  is  it 
which  the  manufacturer  can  use  for  unit  packing,  which 
will  permit  the  distributor  to  use  those  same  packages 
as  they  come  from  manufacturers  for  direct  delivery 
to  the  consumer. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  different  types  of  ship¬ 
ping  containers,  depending  on  the  material  used  and  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  weight,  as  well  as  dependent  in 
some  measure  on  the  bulk  of  the  contents. 

\Iooden  Cases — .•Xs  far  as  wooden  cases  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  them  as  shipping 
containers  are  the  following:  The  lack  of  restrictions 
by  transf)ortation  companies  as  to  their  size,  and  also 
as  to  their  weight,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
useful  than  cartons  for  storing  merchandise  in  large 
quantities. 

The  second  factor,  I  think  is  one  which  is  often 
considered  of  comparatively  little  importance.  As 
against  the  advantage  of  wooden  containers,  I  urge  the 
consideration  of  the  greater  use  of  corrugated  paper 
containers.  The  use  of  them  leads  to  certain  definite 
economies.  In  the  first  place  they  are  lighter  and  cost 
less  to  transport.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  less 
waste  in  a  container  of  that  kind  because  it  can  be  more 
readily  used  again  for  the  type  of  packing  which  we 
as  department  stores  have  to  do. 


Accordingly,  there  is  a  possibility,  although  no  guar¬ 
antee,  of  lower  packing  costs  in  using  these  containers, 
and  also  a  possibility  of  lower  labor  costs  in  methods 
of  handling  them.  They  are  easier  to  handle  and  can 
be  more  readily  handled  by  women  than  can  the  heavier 
cases. 

Then  again,  there  is  a  factor  which  I  think  is  of  less 
importance  and  that  is  that  there  is  less  opportunity 
of  concealed  pilferage  in  the  case  of  corrugated  paper 
than  there  is  in  the  case  of  wooden  containers. 

Carton  Economics — Cartons  can  be  used  with  a  re¬ 
sult  of  saving  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  a  shipment.  Our  traffic  manager 
reported  a  case  which  I  will  read  to  you  in  detail  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  distinctly  worth  while  and  inter¬ 
esting  : 

A  shipment  of  towels  arrived  in  160  wood¬ 
en  cases,  each  containing  25  dozen  towels. 

The  total  weight  of  the  shipment  was  37,394 
pounds.  The  same  shipment,  according  to  our 
figures,  could  have  been  packed  in  320  cartons 
and  would  have  weighed  28,480  pounds,  a 
saving  of  10,914  pounds  or  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  This  difference 
of  10,914  pounds  at  the  freight  rate  from  the 
point  of  origin  to  New  York  at  the  rate  of 
9  cents  per  hundred  pounds  amounted  to 
$108.04.  You  may  say  $108.04  divided  among 
48,000  tow'els  is  not  a  large  item,  but  even  a 
saving  of  2^  to  3  cents  a  dozen  is  a  saving 
which  we  as  merchants  realize  is  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  It  is  that  type  of  saving  which  can 
be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  more  modern 
packing  methods. 

Study  Different  Methods — Of  course,  merely  stress¬ 
ing  lighter  containers  is  not  the  entire  stor\\  We  have 
been  in  touch  with  manufacturers  who,  as  a  result 
of  our  insistence,  have  used  these  lighter  containers 
with  very  poor  results.  They  have  then  come  back  to 
us  and  said  “We  have  tried  it,  and  it  has  not  been 
successful”,  but  ordinarily  that  has  been  a  result  of 
unwillingness  to  study  the  different  methods  necessary 
for  that  type  of  containers  as  against  the  old  type  of 
wood  container.  I  would  stress  here  the  importance 
of  emphasizing  to  manufacturers  the  proper  method 
of  packing  within  these  lighter  containers.  We  had  the 
case  of  a  doll  which  came  to  us  in  a  thin,  light-weight 
pasteboard  box.  We  had  a  very  large  amount  of  break¬ 
age  at  the  time  we  unpacked.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  the  manufacturer.  He  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  large  breakage  resulting  from  this  method  was 
simply  due  to  carelessness,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
corrugated  boxes  would  bring  better  results. 
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Control  of  Slow-Moving  Merchandise 


By  F.  Frank  Vorenberc,  Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Gilchrist  Company,  Boston 

(An  address  before  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group') 


CONTROL  of  slow-moving  merchandise  is  a  rather 
ambiguous  subject  for  the  reason  that  it  may  mean 
one  of  two  different  things.  It  may  mean  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  processes  which  result  in  the  acquisition  and 
accumulation  of  slow-moving  merchandise,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  mean  the  method  by  which  such 
merchandise,  once  accumulated  is  disposed  of.  Both 
interpretations  of  the  question  are  discussed  in  this 
paper,  for  any  plan  which  has  as  its  main  purpose  the 
eliminating  of  slow-selling  stock  actually  accumulated, 
without  considering  the  reduction  of  future  acquisition 
of  slow-sellers,  could  hardly  be  termed  a  satisfactory 
control  of  slow-selling  stock. 

Causes  of  Slow-Moving  Stock 

Considering  first  the  methods  by  which  slow-selling 
stock  is  secured,  we  are  contending  with  three  divisions 
of  the  store’s  personnel — in  the  first  place  the  buyers, 
in  the  second  place  the  merchandising  executives  other 
than  buyers,  and  in  the  third  place  the  sales  promotion 
division  in  those  stores  where  such  a  division  is  recog¬ 
nized.  The  buyers’  mistakes  are  those  of  selection  in 
the  matter  of  color,  fabric,  design  or  style,  the  mer¬ 
chandising  executives’  mistakes  are  those  of  quantity 
and  of  careless  planning,  and  the  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion’s  mistakes  are  those  of  over-emphasis  on  price  at 
the  expense  of  desirability,  and  of  quantity  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  assortment.  These  last,  of  course,  are  not 
wholly  chargeable  to  the  sales  promotion  division,  be¬ 
cause  a  sufficiently  strong  merchandise  executive  should 
refuse  to  agree  to  sales  plans  which  will  cause  mer¬ 
chandising  errors.  The  most  important  error  of  all 
occurs  in  those  cases  where  no  planning  is  done  at  all. 
There  are  many  stores  where  a  merchandise  control 
has  not  been  fully  developed  in  all  sections  and  where 
reliable  statistics  are  not  available  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  out  a  sound  buying  and  selling  program.  There 
are  still  other  stores  where  the  information  is  available 
but  where  it  is  not  believed  worth  while  to  classify 
merchandise  to  be  purchased  in  the  detail  which  the 
available  information  makes  possible.  For  example,  a 
store  may  have  reasonably  accurate  statistics  showine 
its  sales  by  size,  color,  type  and  price  line  for  the  dress 
department,  and  yet  may  send  its  buyer  to  market  with 
an  appropriation  to  buy  $5,000  worth  of  dresses,  and 
the  open-to-buy  may  not  be  broken  down  into  classi¬ 
fications  at  all.  The  fallacies  of  this  plan  are  so  obvi¬ 
ous  that  they  do  not  require  discussion.  They  mount 


in  importance  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the 
particular  buyers.  But  even  in  those  stores  which 
break  down  their  buyers’  appropriations  into  price  lines, 
and  further,  where  practicable,  into  sizes,  colors  and 
types,  there  is  nevertheless  admittedly  a  large  amount 
of  slow-selling  merchandise  accumlated. 

Special  Purchaaea  as  a  Cause 

It  has  been  my  contention,  however,  since  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Boston  merchandise  managers  on  the 
subject  of  the  markdown  manual,  that  if  a  method 
were  derived  which  would  show  accurately  the  per¬ 
centage  of  markdowns  caused  by  purchases  made  out¬ 
side  of  planned  regular  stocks,  the  markdown  problem 
would  be  in  a  large  measure  solved.  Our  first  step  in 
Boston  toward  this  solution  was  the  classification 
known  as  “Job  Lot  Merchandise’’,  which  by  its  very 
name  conveyed  so  much  discredit  on  the  particular 
merchandise  to  be  reduced,  that  the  buyers  were  very 
reluctant  to  charge  markdowns  to  this  classification. 
It  was  later  changed  to  the  term  “Promotional  Pur¬ 
chase  Remainders’’,  which  is  a  little  more  all-inclusive 
and  at  the  same  time  less  objectionable  to  buyers. 
However,  from  reviewing  the  markdown  reports  re¬ 
turned  up  to  date,  and  from  spending  considerable 
time  in  going  over  our  own  markdowns  at  different 
periods,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
markdowns  which  should  be  charged  to  this  classifi¬ 
cation  are  not  being  so  charged.  This  belief  expressed 
differently  means  that  (slow-selling  merchandise  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  most  often  and  in  largest  quantities  through 
the  purchase  of  merchandise  for  promotion  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  merchandise  purchased  according  to  plan 
for  regular  sales  and  stock. J  The  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  eliminate  the  large  excess  of  markdowms  now 
taken  and  leave  a  residue  of  what  may  be  termed 
normal  markdowns  due  to  planning  or  buying  errors. 

It  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  our  markdowms  are 
caused  in  large  measure  bv  efforts  to  secure  extra 
volume,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  suggest  a  plan 
which  will  produce  the  extra  volume  which  w'e  all  feel 
necessary  and  at  the  same  time  not  bring  with  it  the 
other  evil  of  slow-selling  accumulations.  The  answer 
undoubtedly  varies  in  different  types  of  departments. 
In  ready-to-wear,  what  experience  I  have  had  convinces 
me  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  buy  either  regular  or 
promotional  merchandise  without  specifying  sizes, 
colors  and  styles,  and  I  think  any  merchandising  mana- 
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ger  who  signs  an  order  for  a  purchase  of  dresses  without 
specifying  lot  umliers,  color  numbers,  and  sizes,  and 
furthermore,  without  having  the  merchandise  checked 
upon  its  arrival  to  see  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
seletcion  represented  by  the  order,  is  adding  to  his 
troubles.  In  the  more  staple  departments  it  is,  of  course, 
not  always  possible  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  necessary  for  occasional  promotions  at  a  con¬ 
cession  of  price  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  desir¬ 
able  assortments,  and  the  ultimate  answer  in  the  case  of 
this  type  of  merchandise  presumably  lies  in  the  securing 
of  a  sufficiently  high  markup  on  the  regular  lines  of 
merchandise  sold  in  the  regular  way  so  that  if  necessary 
the  same  merchandise  may  be  occasionally  sold  at  an 
attractive  promotional  price  without  affecting  the  net 
showing  of  the  department. 

It  seems  that  competition  is  becoming  more  and  more 
educated  and  the  problems  of  one  store  are  undoubtedly 
the  problems  of  another.  Some  day  I  feel  sure  mer¬ 
chants  handling  the  so-called  staple  commodities  will 
come  to  realize  the  importance  of  securing  an  ade¬ 
quate  markup  regularly  and  permitting  themselves  the 
occasional  sacrifice  which  a  satisfactory  promotion 
requires. 

Merchandise  Control 

There  are  a  few  other  factors  which  are  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  the  accumulation  of  slow-selling  stocks 
in  stores  of  various  types.  Certain  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  methods  which  have  received  so  much  praise  and 
on  which  much  money  has  been  spent  during  the  past 
few  years  have  caused  a  large  amount  of  markdowns. 
The  average  buyer  has  no  more  conception  of  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  merchandise  control  information  than 
he  or  she  has  of  how  to  write  an  effective  advertise¬ 
ment.  Both  things  are  foreign  to  average  training  and 
to  market  experience.  It  has  become  necessary  there¬ 
fore  for  f>ther-executives  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
control  statistic  to  the  buyers,  and  unfortunately 
These  executives  have  likewise  made  many  mistakes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  satisfactory  type  of 
merchandise  control  which  will  persist  for  the  future 
is  that  type  which  will  fit  the  following  requirements : 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  deal  with  current  facts  rather 
than  with  historical  data,  and  in  the  second  place,  it 
should  work  mechanically,  at  least  so  far  as  the  re¬ 
ordering  of  staple  merchandise  is  concerned  rather  than 
depend  upon  being  constantly  checked  up  by  one  or 
more  executives  and  applied  in  the  form  of  orders. 
We  have  experimented  in  our  store  in  a  few  depart¬ 
ments  with  such  a  system  and,  while  its  operation  is  not 
perfect  or  fool-proof,  we  are  sufficiently  impressed  so 
that  we  are  continuing  the  experiment  and  hope  to  im¬ 
prove  the  method  and  eventually  to  use  it  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  where  the  first  problem  of  profitable  merchan¬ 
dising  is  one  of  knowing  when  to  re-order  and  how 
much. 

Croup  Buying 

The  second  somewhat  overlooked  factor  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  slow-selling  merchandise  is  the  great  modern 
cure-all  of  grojip^buying.  If  the  buyers'  meetings  in 
the  various  chainsfofes  and  buying  groups  of  this 
country  were  devoted  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of 
quality,  style,  and  everything  in  the  world  except  quan¬ 
tity  and  price,  I  think  the  markdowns  of  member  stores 


would  be  less,  and  I  am  quite  sure  mope  positive  good 
would  be  accomplished.  If  the  gathering  together  of 
twenty  buyers  interested  in  purchasing  the  same  lines 
of  merchandise  were  made  the  opportunity  for  an 
analysis  of  fashion  trends,  so  that  the  regular  lines  ar¬ 
rived  at  for  all  twenty  stores  were  based  on  the  fashion 
opinions  of  twenty  so-called  experts  instead  of  one, 
undoubtedly  much  more  money  would  be  made  for  the 
member  stores  than  if  the  twenty  buyers  succeeded 
in  convincing  each  other  of  the  desirability  of  a  large 
commitment  and  secured  price  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent. 

Interpretation  of  Fashion 
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The  third  important  factor  in  connection  with  slow- 
moving  merchandise  is  fashion,  F.nnngh  has  been  said 
and  written  by  people  who  know  about  the  advantages 
of  promotion  of  merchandise  which  is  in  fashion  rather 
than  that  which  is  not.  Reference  is  made  here  to  the 
very  expensive  misconcfcption  which  many  stores  have 
of  the  meaning  of  fashion  and  of  the  functions  of  a 
fashionist.  One  of  the  most  outsanding  department 
stores  in  the  entire  world  today  recently  published  an 
advertisement  stating  that  it  had  no  illusions  about  its 
position  in  the  fashion  world.  If  a  few  more  of  our 
merchants  would  make  the  same  statement,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  newspapers,  but  to  themselves  and  to  their 
executives,  another  means  of  accumulating  slow-selling 
merchandise  would  have  been  removed.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  department  store  business  of  this  country 
is  being  done  by  stores  who  cater  to  the  medium  or 
popular  priced  trade,  and  who  are  operating  in  centers 
remote  from  New  York  City.  If  those  stores  would 
adopt  as  a  fashion  policy  selling  at  reasonable  prices 
and  at  a  reasonable  profit  that  merchandise  which  is 
in  most  active  demand,  or  in  other  words,  which  is  at 
the  height  of  its  fashion  with  the  particular  community 
trading  at  the  given  store,  part  of  this  problem  of  slow- 
selling  stocks  would  be  solved.  Fashionists  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  beneficial  if  properly  used.  A  fashionist  for 
the  popular  price  store,  for  example,  should  be  some¬ 
one  who  will  tell  that  store  w'hat  its  customers  are  most 
anxious  to  buy,  and  not  someone  who  memorizes  every¬ 
thing  except  the  front  and  back  covers  of  fashion  maga¬ 
zines  each  month.  The  origination  of  fashion  or  the 
promotion  of  new  fashions  not  yet  accepted  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  valuable  asset  in  building  pre^ige  for  that 
type  of  store  which  caters  to  the  classes.  C.But  for  the 
store  of  the  masses,  no  extensive  attempts  should  be 
made  to  originate  fashions.  )  Such  stores  should  use 
unaccepted  fashions  only  as  an  occasional  experiment, 
if  at  all.  The  job  of  the  fashionist  in  the  popular  or 
medium  price  store  is  to  first  keep  a  lookout  for  ap¬ 
proaching  fashions:  second,  to  follow  the  experiments 
that  may  be  made  with  them ;  and  third,  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  to  find  out  what  fashions  which  have  already 
been  accepted  are  at  the  peak  of  their  selling  curve 
and  to  see  that  this  information  is  transformed  into 
buying  and  selling  action. 


Trading  Up 

Another  suggestion  which  is  closely  associated  with 
the  question  of  fashion  is  the  matter  of  trading  up.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  by  merchants  and 
others  upon  the  importance  of  raising  the  average 
sale  by  selling  better  or  higher  priced  merchandise. 
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If  it  is  found  that  active  volume  can  be  had  at  a  higher 
price  level,  then  we  are  all  agreed  that  more  promoting 
should  be  done  at  the  higher  level.  But  the  common 
variety  of  quick  decision  to  put  in  large  assortments 
of  merchandise  at  a  higher  price  level  or  to  increase 
assortments  at  higher  price  lines  already  in  existence 
without  evidence  of  correspondingly  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  is  expensive.  Having  found  out  at  what  price 
lines  the  community  is  most  anxious  to  buy  from  a 
given  store,  the  merchandising  job  is  to  see  that  the 
most  complete  assortments  are  behind  those  price  lines 
and  that  they  receive  the  most  active  promotion. 

Copying  Competition 

Another  variation  of  the  same  theme  is  the  practice 
of  following  too  closely  the  footsteps  of  one’s  com¬ 
petitors.  A  large  Fifth  Avenue  specialty  store  has 
promoted  successfully  a  high  priced  line  of  men’s  shoes 
made  by  one  of  the  custom  boot  makers  of  London. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  popular  price  store  on  Broadway 
or  in  some  other  city  can  meet  with  success  in  copying 
this  process?  Analysis  would  disclose  that  in  the  New 
York  clientele  of  the  first  store  are  many  men  to  whom 
the  London  bootmaker’s  name  is  already  familiar  and 
still  other  men  in  large  numbers  to  whom  a  line  of 
this  description  makes  a  great  appeal,  but  that  situation 
would  not  be  true  of  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  other 
American  cities,  and  in  all  probability  it  is  not  even 
true  of  very  many  other  stores  in  New  York.  /It  is 
the  blind  copying  of  what  looks  like  a  success  in  «)me 
other  store  that  causes  slow-selling  merchandise  to  be 
accumulatedy  Somehow  or  other,  the  grass  in  the  other 
fellow’s  yard  always  looks  greener  than  our  own,  and 
we  forget  that  he  didn’t  buy  the  bright  green  grass 
ready  made,  but  cultivated  it  over  a  period  of  years. 

Use  of  Want  Slips 

Call  slips  or  want  slips  have  received  considerable 
attention  of  late,  and  most  merchants  are  installing 
more  rigid  regulations  governing  the  use  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Here  again  is  an  important  retailing  device,  which 
improperly  handled,  undoubtedly  results  in  slow-selling 
merchandise,  and  therefore  in  markdowns.  If  the  man¬ 
agement  goes  to  the  extreme  of  checking  salespeople 
constantly  to  find  out  why  they  are  not  making  out 
call  slips,  there  will  be  a  growing  tendency  to  make 
them  out  for  merchandise  which  has  not  been  called  for 
or  for  merchandise  which  has  been  successfully  sub¬ 
stituted.  In  addition,  the  purchase  of  merchandise  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  isolated  calls  particularly  in  depart¬ 
ments  where  a  substantial  quantity  must  be  bought,  is 
a  dangerous  procedure.  So  much  for  a  few  of  the  ways 
in  which  slow-selling  merchandise  is  acquired. 

Disposing  of  Slow-Moving  Merchandise 

There  are  a  number  of  plans  for  the  disposal  of 
this  slow-selling  stock  after  it  is  once  accumlat^  which 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

First,  the  premium  given  salesclerks  for  selling  some¬ 
thing  the  public  has  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  want. 
This  I  consider  inexcusably  expensive  in  the  long  run, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  expense  and  customer 
good-will.  In  very  few  cases  is  any  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  ultimate  markdown  effected  by  the  use  of 
a  premium,  and  in  no  case  is  the  customer’s  best  inter¬ 


est  served  by  having  forced  upon  her  merchandise  which 
has  not  moved.  Premiums  for  the  sale  of  higher-priced 
merchandise  or  for  suggesting  other  items  do  not  be¬ 
long  under  this  subject,  and  space  does  not  permit  dis¬ 
cussing  them.  Regular  periodical  clearances,  either 
monthly  or  quarterly,  in  which  all  the  slow-moving 
merchandise  of  the  store  is  advertised  at  a  reduction, 
are  used  by  some  stores,  presumably  effectively.  They 
have  the  advantage  of  presenting  small  lots  in  a  larger 
way  than  they  otherwise  could  be  shown,  but  they  have 
the  disadvantage  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  a  large  way  and  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  mistakes 
of  the  store  and  to  the  amount  of  undesirable  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  on  its  shelves. 

Some  stores  have  delegated  the  follow-up  of  slow- 
selling  merchandise  to  one  executive  as  his  only  re¬ 
sponsibility.  This  has  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
perpetual  follow-up  to  see  that  the  merchandise  has 
been  properly  displayed,  is  marked  down  if  necessary, 
and  is  ultimately  disposed  of  and  not  permitted  to  be 
forgotten.  But  it  also  has  its  disadvantages.  It  removes 
from  the  buyers  and  divisional  merchandise  managers 
a  responsibility  which  is  undoubtedly  theirs  and  which 
should  be  placed  squarely  upon  them.  The  same  ob¬ 
jection  may  be  raised  to  the  policy  of  disposing  of 
slow-sellers  by  transferring  them  to  the  basement  or 
some  other  department  which  handles  less  expensive 
lines. 

The  best  plan  which  we  have  found,  is  to  list  from 
our  semi-annual  inventory  sheets  all  merchandise  which 
is  older  than  a  given  date,  giving  date  of  receipt,  quan¬ 
tity,  cost,  and  retail.  The  sheets  on  which  this  mer¬ 
chandise  is  listed  are  given  to  the  merchandise  execu¬ 
tive  who  must  visit  the  department  and  inspect  all 
merchandise  on  these  sheets  once  a  month,  at  which 
time  he-enters  on  the  sheet  action  taken.  The 
buyers  also  add  to  these  sheets  once  a  month  any  items 
which  have  become  slow-sellers  since  the  previous 
inventory.  This  plan  has  the  one  important  advantage 
of  thorough  follow-up,  but  it  does  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  balance  of  the  solution  lies  in  the  mark¬ 
down  policy  of  the  store. 

How  Markdowns  Should  Be  Taken 

Many  stores  are  budgeting  their  markdowns  in  the 
same  way  that  they  budget  expense,  markups,  sales 
and  stocks,  and  expect  to  keep  their  markdowns  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  budgeted  figure.  This  plan 
is  undoubtedly  sound  but  leads  to  this  difficulty.  De¬ 
partment  “A”  has  $5,000  of  slow-selling  merchandise 
which  it  wishes  to  dispose  of  immediately  in  a  month 
when  its  balance  of  markdown  appropriation  over 
competitive  markdowns  allowed  for  is  $1,000.  A  20 
per  cent  reduction  is  taken  on  the  whole  $5,000  worth 
of  merchandise  and  a  small  amount  of  it  is  sold.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  worst  spots  in  the  $5,000  were 
selected,  and  a  much  larger  reduction  taken,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  so  reduced  would  undoubtedly  be  sold  out 
very  quickly.  The  slow-selling  problem  is  not  solved 
by  taking  a  markdown  nor  by  spending  money  adver¬ 
tising  the  reduced  merchandise.  It  is  only  solved  when 
the  slow-selling  stock  has  been  completely  eliminated. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  buyer  who  has  a  line  of 
slow-moving  articles  at  $2.00  and  suggests  that  if  they 
are  marked  $1.75  and  advertised  or  given  a  window 
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that  they  will  be  sold,  and  we  have  all  tried  that  experi¬ 
ment  occasionally  with  success,  but  more  often  un¬ 
successfully.  Some  of  us  have  followed  the  policy  of 
discounting  the  buyer’s  opinion  of  his  merchandise, 
and  marking  it  to  $1.50  to  sell  it,  and  if  there  has  been 
a  large  quantity,  we  have  spent  some  money  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  if  that  hasn’t  sold  it,  we  have  tried  it  at  $1.25 
and  spent  some  more  advertising  money,  and  finally 
in  despair,  we  have  marked  it  $1.00  and  seen  it  move 
right  out.  All  the  time  we  were  taking  these  interme¬ 
diate  markdowns,  a  small  voice  was  whispering  to  us 
that  the  price  at  which  we  could  eliminate  it  was  $1.00 
but  we  have  felt  that  we  must  conserve  profits  and  we 
have  listened  to  the  prejudiced  opinions  of  those  who 
bought  the  merchandise.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  before 
any  markdown  were  taken  on  slow-selling  merchandise, 
the  merchandising  executive  concerned  would  say  to 
him.self  “what  price  will  be  so  low  that  the  public  will 
inevitably  rush  in  to  buy  this  article”  and  will  then 
mark  it  at  a  figure  at  or  below  this  price,  he  will  in 
the  long  run  save  money  for  his  store.  Such  a  plan 
would  at  least  have  the  following  advantages;  First, 
the  advertising  or  other  publicity  expense  would  be 
reduced.  Second,  the  stock  would  be  cleaner  and  lower 
and  more  money  would  be  available  for  the  purchase 
of  something  which  might  not  be  a  slow-seller.  Third, 
the  public  would  not  be  asked  to  witness  the  prolonged 
agonies  of  the  clearance  process.  The  regular  customer 
of  the  store  would  not  see  the  $10.00  blankets  adver¬ 
tised  for  $8.00  and  then  for  $6.00  and  then  perhaps 
for  $4.00.  but  she  would  see  them  advertised  once  for 
$5.00,  or  if  she  visited  the  store,  she  would  see  a  crowd 
of  people  flocking  around  the  table  of  $10.00  blankets 
reduced  to  $5.00,  and  she  might  be  tempted  to  buy  onr 
herself,  especially  if  her  neighbor  were  satisfied  with 
the  one  secured  at  the  original  price.  Fourth,  and 
perhaps  as  important  as  any,  is  the  argument  that  those 
customers  who  did  buy  the  merchandise  at  its  greatly 
reduced  price  would  have  bought  a  bargain,  and  those 
qualities  inherent  in  the  merchandise  which  made  it 


move  slowly  would  be  overlooked  in  “the  happy  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  saving  effected.  In  other  words,  the 
store  would  have  bought  good-will  for  itself  by  the 
unusual  nature  of  the  offering.  In  addition,  the  large 
sales  volume  resulting  from  such  a  markdown  may  wdl 
take  the  place  of  one  of  those  expensive  promotional 
purchases  discussed  above. 

Naturally,  there  will  be  cases  where  slow-selling 
merchandise  reduced  even  as  drastically  as  outlined 
above  will  still  not  sell,  but  I  feel  that  after  a  time  the 
merchandising  division  will  acquire  a  technique  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  adequate  reduction  for  slow-selling  arti¬ 
cles,  and  mistakes  will  be  fewer.  There  is  nothing 
original  about  this  scheme,  but  I  know  that  it  is  not 
Iteing  followed  in  most  stores.  I  am  not  suggesting  it 
on  a  theoretical  basis.  I  have  tried  it  and  found  that 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  works.  I  have  found 
that  quantities  of  merchandise  which  would  normally 
require  an  expensive  advertisement,  drastically  reduced 
have  been  disposed  of  either  in  the  department  or  on 
special  tables  without  any  advertising  expenditure. 

To  sum  up,  I  believe  the  principle  cause  for  the 
accumulation  of  slow-selling  merchandise  is  the  buying 
of  promotional  merchandise  in  assortments  or  quantities 
not  provided  for  in  the  planned  stocks  and  sales  of  the 
department.  Undoubtedly  a  large  percentage  of  the 
balance  of  slow-selling  merchandise  is  accumulated 
through  misconceptions  of  modern  ideas  and  theories, 
through  failure  to  recognize  the  store’s  place  in  the 
buying  community,  or  through  refusal  to  adapt  the 
sales  and  merchandising  plans  to  this  place  once  it  is 
discovered.  The  best  plan  for  following  up  slow-sell-  • 
ing  merchandise  once  accumulated  is  to  list  it  on  suit¬ 
able  forms  and  to  follow  it  up  regularly  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  until  it  is  disposed  of,  and  the  best  method  of 
disposal  is  drastic  reduction,  the  application  of  the 
available  markdowtrioaininimum  number  of  items, 
insuring  complete  disposal  of  these  items,  even  if  the 
balance  of  the  slow-sellers  is  left  temporarily  un¬ 
touched. 


Some  Important  Factors  in  the  Economics  of  Consumption  As 
Related  to  the  Retail  Business 

(Continued  from  page  129) 


There  is  no  secret,  no  trick,  no  mystery  about  fash¬ 
ion.  Fashion  is  simply  popular  acceptance  of  certain 
styles.  The  fashions  are  the  styles  that  are  taken  up 
by  the  public.  There  are  never  many  fashions  at  any 
time,  in  any  given  line.  They  come  and  go  like  the 
waves  and  the  seasons.  Fashions  are  facts  of  mass 
psychology.  What  they  are  at  any  time  and  which  way 
they  are  moving  may  be  readily  determined  by  the 
simple  process  of  studying  people,  consumers.  The 
time  has  come  when  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  excuse  for  those  interested  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  fashion  goods,  not  to  know,  first,  what 
present  fashions  are;  second,  what  the  trends  of  pres¬ 
ent  fashions  are;  and,  third,  with  a  reasonably  fair 


degree  of  accuracy  what  the  coming  fashions  are  going 
to  be. 

Successful  modern  merchandising  in  goods  in  which 
fashion  is  a  factor  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible  with¬ 
out  this  knowledge.  The  buyers  and  merchandise  men 
in  these  lines  must  have  it.  Buyers  and  merchandise 
men  may  not  have  the  time,  or  the  special  painstaking 
ability,  or  the  knowledge  of  how  to  do  the  routine  and 
detailed  work  necessary  to  obtain  this  knowledge.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  fashion  analyst,  the  fashionist,  or 
stylist  to  get  this  information.  In  most  stores  buyers 
will  never  have  the  time  to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be 
done  and  so  the  fashion  analyst  who  is  a  specialist  in 
this  work  is  a  necessity  to  the  modern  store. 
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Saves  at  least  20% 
of  salesperson’s  time” 

^Moos  Brothers,  Tampa,  Florida 


AAS  BROTHERS,  Tampa,  Florida, 
have  found  like  thousands  of  other 
department  stores  that  the  results  of 
National  Cash  Registers  and  charge  phones 
are  quickly  and  definitely  measured. 

**We  can  see  a  great  difference  in  the 
service  given  to  our  customers  since  the 
installation  of  registers,”  writes  an  official 
of  the  store.  *'We  are  especially  proud  of 
the  four-drawer  four-department  registers 
which  save  the  salesperson  at  least  20% 
of  her  time.” 


The  experience  of  Maas  Brothers  is  typical 
of  that  of  thousands  of  other  stores  using 
National  Cash  Register  equipment.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  savings  in  operating  expense 
and  the  improvement  in  service,  more 
National  Cash  Registers  were  bought  last 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Company. 

This  constant  increase  in  the  use  of  this 
equipment  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  results 
it  produces  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
store  and  the  customer. 


National  Cash  Registers 

Product  of  The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

5'av  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Summary  of  The  High  Points  of  The 
18th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Every  Merchant  Could  Be  a  **Missionary  of  Beauty'^ 

By  Alf.xa^der  Kaylin  of  “Retailing”,  (Formerly  the  Saturday  Edition  of  Womens  Wear  Daily},  ISetv  York 


The  Convention  Program 
in  Brief 

Appreciation  of  consumer  demand — 
vital  factor  in  modem  store  operation. 

Defining  the  functions  of  the  stylist — 
her  acceptance  as  an  important  arm  of 
the  merchandising  division. 

Recognition  of  the  department  store 
as  a  museum. 

Every  merchant  today  could  be  a 
‘‘‘missionary  of  beauty”. 

There  is  a  place  for  both  chain  store 
and  independently-owned  store  if  each 
meets  the  requirements  of  its  customers. 


First  in  imj^rtance  was 
the  recognition,  on  the 
part  of  the  merchants, 
that  consumer  demand  is  a 
potent  force  that  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  a  merchan¬ 
dising,  management  and  pub¬ 
licity  operation.  They  are 
cognizant  now  as  never  be¬ 
fore  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
cesses  that  have  made  of  the 
consumer  a  thinking  mer¬ 
chandise  and  style  conscious 
individual  with  definite  likes 
and  dislikes  and  with  the 
firm  determination  that  these 
likes  be  gratified.  They  have 
given  convincing  and  con¬ 
stantly  recurring  proof  that 
they  will  trade  in  an  estab¬ 
lishment  only  when  that  es¬ 
tablishment  has  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  want,  when  they  want  it  and  at  the  price  they 
are  willing  to  pay. 

There  is  indisputable  evidence  in  the  records  of 
studies  made  by  this  Association  and  by  governmental 
bodies  that  their  loyalty  to  a  store  will  not  be  given 
at  the  expense  of  unsatisfactory  service.  They  are  con¬ 
scious  of  their  power  and  will  not  be  swerved  from 
their  passion  for  having  their  individual  predilections 
gratified  even  where  the  merchant  uses  the  resources 
of  his  most  ingratiating  copy  writers  to  turn  the  trick. 

“Today  we  find  that  our  consumer  is  not  a  searcher 
but  a  chooser”,  J.  Sherwood  Smith  said  in  an  address 
on  “The  Economic  and  Social  Forces  That  Influence 
Consumer  Demand”.  “Of  the  thousands  of  new  com¬ 
modities  that  are  hurled  at  her  every  day,  she  selects 
only  those  that  look  most  desirable  to  her.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  must  find  better  and  more  specific  reasons 
for  her  purchase  of  our  merchandise.  We  must  have 
increasingly  better  reasons  to  give  her  to  convince  her 
she  needs  the  merchandise  we  are  offering  and  we  must, 
it  goes  without  saying,  make  the  merchandise  more 
attractive  not  only  by  itself  but  with  relation  to  all 
the  other  commodities  with  which  it  is  to  be  used”. 

“The  most  constructive  suggestion  that  can  be  made 
on  department  store  merchandising”.  Dr.  Nystrom 
stated  in  his  interesting  paper  on  ‘Volume  without 
Profit — The  Effect  on  Operating  Costs’,  “is  that  the 
merchandising  energies  of  the  retail  store  must  be 
concentrated  more  and  more  on  finding  and  offering 
those  goods  and  services  which  consumers  will  want 
and  on  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  trends  in  consumer  demand.  This  suggestion  im¬ 
plies  a  higher  regard  for  consumer  demand  and  its 


changes  than  has  hitherto  ex¬ 
isted  in  most  retail  stores. 
It  means  attractive  prices 
all  of  the  time.  It  means 
completeness  of  stocks  of 
wanted  goods.  It  means  hav¬ 
ing  goods  that  are  in  fashion 
when  they  are  in  fashion  at 
prices  that  your  customers 
can  afford  and  are  willing  to 
pay.” 

In  the  talk  of  Mr.  Smith 
referred  to  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  the  speaker  de¬ 
veloped  interestingly  the  im- 
ixiitant  factors  that  are  in¬ 
fluencing  living  conditions 
today  —  social,  educational 
and  economic.  He  enumer¬ 
ated  five  significant  phenom¬ 
ena  which  have  had  tremen¬ 
dous  effects  upon  the  mer¬ 
chandising  situation  of  retail  stores,  phenomena  that 
require  intelligent  study  by  the  retailing  craft  if  it  is 
to  fulfill  successfully  a  greater  consumer  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years. 

The  merchant  was  asked  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  very  definite  and  increasingly  important 
trend  toward  suburban  life.  Stating  that  re¬ 
liable  statistics  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were 
not  available,  Mr.  Smith  was  definitely  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  exodus  of  the  population  to 
suburban  places  was  exceedingly  large  since 
the  year  1920.  That  shifting  of  the  nation’s 
population  meant  the  possession  of  a  larger 
number  of  automobile  owners ;  it  meant  that 
there  was  a  greater  need  for  commodities  of  all 
types  and  descriptions ;  it  meant  better  living 
condition — more  artistic  homes,  wider  clothing 
needs,  etc. 

Mr.  Smith  discussed  the  vital  effects  on 
merchandise  purchasing  made  by  the  invasion 
of  the  women  in  the  modem  business  world. 
Quoting  from  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  he  stated 
that  in  1920  one  out  of  every  eleven  married 
women  was  gainfully  employed,  adding  that 
the  ratio  is  much  higher  at  this  time.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  woman  into  the  business  life  of  the 
country  does  not  mean  merely  that  her  clothes 
requirements  are  more  extensive  and  more 
varied ;  it  means  that  there  is  a  greater  possi¬ 
bility  for  the  making  of  purchases  for  the 
home,  for  furniture  and  accessories.  It  means 
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the  o])ening  up  of  an  unlimited  field  for  the 
distrii)ution  of  goods. 

The  influence  of  the  greater  interest  in 
sports  was  next  developed  in  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  section  of  Mr.  Smith’s  reix)rt.  Here  the 
speaker  gave  exact  information  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  development  of  the  interest  in  all 
sports — baseball,  football,  tennis,  hockey, 
l)asketball,  golf,  skiing,  polo,  l)oxing  —  as 
measured  both  by  the  large  number  of  active 
participants  and  the  equally  large  number  of 
innocent  bystanders.  The  point  was  stressed 
that  in  all  these  sjx)rting  activities,  the  youth 
of  the  country  is  especially  active.  “Each 
day’’  the  speaker  stated,  “after  school  hours, 
475,000  boys  and  60,000  girls  take  part  in 
some  form  of  sport  sponsored  by  the  Public 
School  Athletic  League  in  New  York  City.’’ 
What  this  remarkable  change  in  the  life  of  the 
average  man  and  woman  signifies  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  clothes  worn,  the  supplies  and 
equipment  required,  is  too  self-evident  to  he 
discussed  in  detail  in  this  summary. 

The  audience  was  then  offered  information 
with  regard  to  the  merchandising  changes  that 
have  presented  themselves  as  a  result  of  the 
increasing  proclivities  for  travel.  “In  1927 
623,000  Americans  sailed  abroad.  In  1925  2.- 
000.000  automobiles  carried  5,000,000  passen¬ 


gers  across  the  Canadian  border.  “More 
people  visit  Yellowstone  Park  than  visit  all 
of  Europe.  Traveling  is  more  than  a  fad — it 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  the 
average  middle-class  citizen  and  his  family 
as  is  his  attendence  at  the  theatre  and  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  football  stands.  And  that,  of 
course,  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
mushroom-like  growth  of  the  airplane  in¬ 
dustry.  “On  January  1st,  1928”,  the  s])eaker 
further  stated,  “there  were  about  5,000  air¬ 
planes  ;  there  are  1 .000  airports  in  the  United 
States  today  with  more  than  600  more  either 
in  the  process  of  construction  or  at  least  defi¬ 
nitely  planned.  The  industry  is  growing  at 
the  rate  of  140%  a  year.  What  an  opportunity 
for  the  merchants  for  promotion  of  travel  togs 
and  travel  equipment,  again  an  unlimited  field 
for  operations”. 

Finally,  the  speaker  recited,  there  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  social  life  of  the  Americans  that 
may  be  considered  under  the  head  of  recrea¬ 
tion.  Bridge,  restaurants,  the  movies.  Be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  million  people  in  this 
country  play  bridge.  More  than  100,000,000 
persons  attend  the  moving  picture  playhouses 
each  week.  Isn’t  all  this  significant  to  the 
merchant  who  can  succeed  only  as  he  meets  the 
needs  of  this  clientele  and  doesn’t  it  require 


Good  common  sense  is  just  another  Once,  Sagacity  considered  itself  a 
mark  of  understanding.  It  is  not  special  gift  of  Providence  —  an  in- 

rare  in  business.  Only  is  it  uncom-  heritance  from  the  family  “Sage” 

mon  when  it  is  so  good  that  it  is  tree,  and  only  those  who  dropped 

prophetic.  But  then  it  drops  its  therefrom  had  it 

maiden  name  and  business  knows  it 

as  Sagacity.  Its  ready,  far-reaching.  But  Modern  Accountancy  has 
accurate  inference  from  observed  changed  even  that.  Bvisiness  Saga- 
facts  and  figures,  is  a  dependable  city  today  is  just  another  mark  of 
power.  It  visions  the  human  motives  understanding  business.  And 
in  conduct,  and  foresees  results.  understanding  business  is,  to  a 
With  Integrity  it  is  the  most  valuable  large  extent,  the  mark  of  Modern 
of  all  human  qualities  in  business.  Accountancy. 

ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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everlasting  observation  and  study  by  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  buyers,  the  stylists  and  all  other 
executives  of  the  store  who  aid  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  selling  program  ?  Doesn’t  it  mean 
new  things  for  the  woman,  for  the  man,  for 
the  child,  for  the  home  and  isn’t  it  all  the 
essence  of  consumer  demand? 

Mr.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  put  the  meaning  of  the 
Convention’s  slogan  most  clearly  in  these  words. 
“After  all,  we  take  it  that  our  members  consider  it 
their  duty  to  study  the  wants  of  their  customers,  to 
purchase  and  stock  the  merchandise  desired,  to  let 
their  customers  know  how  they  have  interpreted  their 
wants,  as  well  as  to  make  that  merchandise  conveni¬ 
ently  available  to  them  with  such  .service  as  is  desired 
and  at  the  lowest  prices  that  are  consistent  with  a  fair 
margin  of  profit”. 

Another  important  matter  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
Convention  was  the  definite  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  of  the  country  that  their  stores  must  be 
beautiful  shopping  centers.  Speaker  after  s^ieaker 
stressed  this  point — sj)eakers  who  represented  not  alone 
the  store  itself  but  other  agencies  in  the  sphere  of 
human  existence.  Mr.  Wolf  of  the  Kaufmann  store, 
Pittsburgh,  emphasized  that  point  in  the  remarkably 
lucid  talk  he  gave  at  the  Convention  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group.  So  did  Mr.  Moeser, 
Treasurer  of  the  Conrad  Store  of  Boston,  in  his  quaint, 
humorous  but  remarkably  instructive  address  at  the 
same  meeting.  So  did  Messrs.  Bach,  the  director  of 
Industrial  Relations  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  and  Robert  DeForest,  President  of  the  Museum  at 
the  dinner  of  the  National  Council.  To  my  mind  the 
very  fact  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  opened 
its  doors  to  the  members  of  a  commercial  association  is 
in  itself  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  tie-up  that  is 
being  made  between  the  retail  stores  and  artistic  and 
aesthetic  institutions,  heretofore  respectfully  set  apart 
from  each  other.  Take  this  from  Mr.  DeForest’s  ad¬ 
dress  ; 

“Teach  buyers  and  your  .salesmen  what  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  in  art  really  means  as  it  applies  to  the  home  and 
you  will  achieve  your  mission  of  l^eauty.  If  your  sales¬ 
men  are  sufficiently  interested  to  point  out  the  lieauti- 
ful  you  will  educate  the  public’s  eye  to  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  hence  what  you  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
is  far  more  important  than  anything  the  Museum  of 
Art  can  do”,  or  to  quote  our  genial  ex-president,  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Tily,  “In  the  ugly  days  of  mid  Victorian  art, 
those  of  us  who  really  loved  artistic  things  had  to  close 
our  eyes  to  them  so  far  as  the  consuming  public  was 
concerned  for  then  they  were  desired  only  by  the  few. 
There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  public  taste  since 
those  days,  so  that  now  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  a  step 
ahead  of  this  developing  taste.  The  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  thanks  to  a  better  educational  background  on  art. 
is  coming  to  your  store  in  search  of  those  things  to 
which  they  are  now  educated  and  if  you  haven’t  the 
better  things  they  seek,  you  have  failed  in  your  great 
opportunity”. 

Certainly  this  Convention  has  clearly  defined  the 
place  of  the  fashion  adviser  in  the  retail  store.  She  has 
had  to  fight  for  her  place  in  the  organization  as  did  the 
merchandise  manager  and  the  sales  promotion  manager 
of  former  days  but  from  this  day  on  with  all  the  en¬ 
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dorsement  she  has  received  she  may  with  fairness  <  laim 
to  have  reached  her  majority.  The  speakers  were  not 
at  all  unanimous  in  sjiecifically  determining  all  her 
functions  but  they  were  agreed  that  she  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  indis[)ensable  member  of  the  organization; 
that  with  the  consumer  more  thoroughly  style-con¬ 
scious  her  work  is  of  tremendously  vital  importance. 

The  education  of  the  style  and  fashion  adviser  in  the 
store  seems  to  have  developed  much  as  it  has  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  “The  old  idea  among  news¬ 
paper  editors  seems  to  have  been”,  Richard  Waldo  of 
the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  stated  in  his  talk 
before  the  .Sales  Promotion  Division,  “that  any  .sob- 
sister  could  write  fashions  if  she  had  to.  A  girl  might 
need  some  preliminary  training  to  turn  out  a  neat 
obituary  stunt  but  being  a  woman  she  was  supposed, 
by  the  managing  editor,  to  be  able  to  produce  fashion 
copy  at  a  minute’s  notice.  The  editor  did  not  know 
nor  want  to  know  where  she  got  the  material,  h'lements 
of  authenticity  did  not  enter  his  head — no  one  could 
bring  a  libel  suit  for  saying  that  the  new  flounces  were 
shirred  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  laid  in  pin 
tucks”. 

But  just  as  this  development  of  the  fashion  writer’s 
job  presupposes  the  more  intensive  art  training  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper  managing  editor,  so  does  the 
broadening  of  the  work  of  the  stylist  in  the  store  pre¬ 
suppose  the  ;)ossession  of  more  intelligent  style  know¬ 
ledge  and  a  better  appreciation  for  the  beautiful  things 
on  the  part  of  the  merchandise  manager.  Mr.  Hoving 
of  Macy’s  put  this  thought  rather  succinctly  in  these 
words:  “The  natural  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the 
merchandise  managers  themselves  will  have  to  study  art 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  judge  the  work  of  their 
stylists.  It  would  l)e  ridiculous  to  imagine  a  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  unable  to  instruct  his  buyers  in  any  phase 
of  their  activities  and  in  the  future  he  should  also  have 
the  knowledge  to  instruct  his  stylists  in  their  duties 
and  to  guide  them  to  the  projier  completion  of  their 
tasks”. 

What  knowledge  does  the  stylist  need  to  possess,  if 
she  is  to  take  her  place  in  the  executive  staff  of  the 
department  store  organization?  Using  “What  is  the 
Place  and  Function  of  the  Stylist”  as  his  theme,  Gor¬ 
don  K.  Creighton.  President  of  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  Inc.  and  chairman  of  the  Merchandise  Managers 
Group  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  stated  that  merchandising 
was  a  four-phase  operation  which  could  be  divided 
as  follows :  style-alertness ;  fashion-completeness ; 
value-price ;  close-out  and  clearance.  He  continued 
with  a  definition  of  these  terms  and  then  indicated  just 
how  the  stylist  can  apply  her  knowledge  and  training 
to  these  phases  of  the  merchandising  process.  The 
analysis  follows : 

“Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  a  merchant  decided 
that  as  a  matter  of  policy  he  would  weight  the  four- 
phase  operation  in  a  given  department  in  this  way: 
style-alertness,  10  percent ;  fashion  completeness,  50%  ; 
value-price,  30% ;  close-out  and  clearance,  10%.  Then 
the  stylist’s  principal  concern  would  be  to  give  100% 
attention  to  10%  of  the  operation.  Absolutely  every¬ 
thing  without  exception  in  that  first  phase  of  style 
alertness  is  of  vital  interest  to  her.  It  is  her  business 
to  see  to  it  that  all  of  the  new  styles  that  are  of  potential 
significance  are  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  executives  and  that  action  is  taken  thereon. 
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“Second:  she  would  give  sufficient  attention  to  the 
second  phase  of  fashion-completeness  to  see  to  it  that 
the  styles  which  were  receiving  public  approval,  that 
were  in  the  process  of  becoming  the  fashion,  were  ade¬ 
quately  stocked  for  initial  mass  oiieration,  and  would 
test-check  periodically  to  see  that  they  were  not  dis¬ 
continued  too  soon. 

“Beyond  that  she  should  give  what  aid  is  needed  to 
keep  the  fashion  standards  of  the  store  before  the  eyes 
of  the  merchandising  executives  in  the  operations  of  the 
third  phase  of  special  sales,  helping  to  prevent  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  these  lots  of  merchandise,  articles  which  had 
not  enjoyed  fashion  acceptance  in  the  second  phase. 

“In  the  fourth  phase  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
future  work  of  the  stylist  to  engage  along  with  the 
merchandising  executives  in  the  work  of  appraising 
the  final  remainders,  observing  as  she  does  so  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  both  the  buyer’s  errors  and  her  own.  This 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  her  in  her  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  new  styles  in  the  future  and  in  helping  the 
buyer  to  guard  against  the  premature  stocking  of  types 
of  styles  which  were  considered  to  be  fashions-in-the- 
making  but  which  proved  to  be  stillborn”. 

Another  impression :  While  the  merchants  are  not  at 
all  oblivious  of  the  competition  of  the  chain  stores, 
they  do  not  fear  it  so  dreadfully  as  one  might  be  led 
to  believe  by  the  mass  of  controversy  the  development 
of  such  chains  has  brought  forth.  They  recognize  that 
the  chain  department  stores  and  chain  specialty  stores 
are  here  to  stay,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  patronage 
of  the  public  as  much  as  are  the  independent  stores 
when  they  give  service  and  quality.  But  they  are  not 
all  perfect  institutions  and  that  they  will  stand  or  fall 
as  will  the  independent  stores,  in  proportion  to  the 
measure  of  efficiency  they  use  in  the  conduct  of  their 
businesses.  Mr.  Kirstein  of  Filene’s  stressed  this  point 
with  vigor — so  did  David  Ovens  of  the  J.  B.  Ivey 
Company — so  did  Earl  Puckett,  Treasurer  of  Loeser’s 
“I  believe  there  is  a  place”,  the  former  gentleman 
stated,  “and  an  important  one  in  every  city 
for  the  independent  store”.  “So  long  as  we  have  in¬ 
dividually  operated  stores  with  competent  leadership”, 
the  latter  gentleman  remarked,  “they  will  l)e  successful. 
No  chain  system  will  ever  cause  the  Filenes,  the  Straus 
the  Webers  or  Lazarus  Brothers  into  a  bankruptcy 
court.  Neither  will  they  in  turn  jeopardize  the  financial 
standing  of  Woolworth’s,  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Sears- 
Roebuck  or  Montgomery  Ward.  Each  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  has  competent  leadership  and  ability  has  its 
rewards  in  the  field  of  distribution.  There  are  plenty 
of  rewards  for  all  who  qualify”. 

This  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  got  down  to 
brass  tacks  more  quickly  and  got  more  red  meat  for 
its  mental  rations  than  did  any  other  preceding  con¬ 
vention  of  this  body.  Store  operations  and  store  oper¬ 
ational  methods  and  accomplishments  were  described 
with  complete  frankness  and  disinterestedness.  Figures 
of  operating  costs  were  thrown  out  to  the  various 
groups  assembled  and  the  listeners  were  encouraged  to 
question  the  speakers  about  the  minutest  points  at  issue. 
One  store  executive  described  the  operations  of  a  con¬ 
trol  department  and  showed  exactly  what  the  costs 
had  been  to  his  organization.  The  President  of  the 
National  Department  Stores,  Inc.  and  a  member  of  his 
executive  staff  quoted  statistics  giving  the  concrete 


results  of  their  intensive  study  to  simplify  and  stand¬ 
ardize  supplies.  Here  is  an  interesting  excerpt  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  French  of  that  organization:  “Usit^ 
the  Harvard  figures  of  1.4  percent  for  Supply  Expense 
of  stores  doing  over  a  million  dollar  volume,  we  find 
the  total  annual  supply  expense  of  department  stores 
in  this  country  to  be  $92,400,000.  The  savings  the 
National  Department  Stores,  Inc.  have  made  so  far 
through  the  elimination  of  waste  ranges  on  different 
items  for  4%  to  46%.  Assume  that  nation-wide  waste 
can  be  eliminated  to  the  extent  of  only  10%  through 
standardization  and  education,  the  savings  in  our  in¬ 
dustry  through  the  elimination  of  preventable  waste 
in  supplies  would  then  amount  to  $9,240,000.  Apply¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  waste  that  our  organization  found 
in  one  case — folding  boxes — to  the  country-wide  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  boxes,  we  estimate  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  $739,200  on  boxes  alone — the  equivalent  of  4%  net 
profit  on  a  sales  volume  of  $18,500,000”.  The  same 
thought  was  stressed  in  the  report  on  “Unit  Packing”, 
a  report  prepared  with  the  resources  of  four  major 
groups  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  In  the  section  discussing 
shipping  containers,  this  very  definite  illustration  was 
given  of  the  inherent  savings  that  may  be  realized 
l)y  intensive  study  of  the  situation :  “Taking  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  one  test  case  covering  a  shipment  of  gloves,  it  was 
found  that  the  transportation  charges  would  have  been 
$2.44  or  30.5%  less  if  corrugated  boxes  had  been  used 
instead  of  wood  cases.  Let  us  assume  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  used  wood  cases  because  they  were  used  for 
a  shipment  to  him  and  cost  nothing.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  merchandise  he  received  in  the  cases  should 
have  been  shipped  to  him  in  light  fibre  containers.  In 
that  case  he  suffered  a  loss.  Corrugated  containers  to 
hold  his  shipment  to  the  retail  store  would  have  cost 
approximately  60c.  The  amount  paid  out  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  in  excessive  transportation  charges  was  enough 
to  pay  for  the  fibre  containers  and  still  leave  a  saving 
of  $1.84  or  24%  of  the  total  charges  actually  paid. 
Another  important  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the 
store  receiving  wood  cases  may  sell  them  to  a  lx>x  man 
who  in  turn  might  sell  them  to  another  manufacturer 
to  be  used  for  a  shipment  to  a  retail  store  that  should 
move  in  the  lighter  fibre  container.  This  would  mean  a 
loss  to  the  second  store.  This  might  continue  as  long 
as  the  box  w'as  in  usable  condition”. 

The  troubles  encountered  in  the  operation  of  par¬ 
ticular  store  departments — selling  and  non-selling — 
were  freely  given  the  listeners  in  the  hope  that  sug¬ 
gestions  could  be  made  that  would  help  the  store  toward 
more  effective  operation.  Where  a  store  had  had  suc¬ 
cessful  experiences  with  a  particular  plan  of  operation 
or  administration,  that  too  was  thrown  on  the  dissect¬ 
ing  table  for  whatever  cutting  up  the  surgeons  cared 
to  indulge  themselves  in.  There  seemed  to  be  a  sincere 
attempt  to  give  facts  rather  than  opinions — to  give 
figures  rather  than  propositions — to  give  statistics 
rather  than  abstract  philosophy. 

What  humor  there  was  in  the  speeches  of  some  of 
men  and  women  who  addressed  the  Convention — and 
my  best  bet  for  the  humor  celebrity  is  a  composite 
man  made  up  of  Moeser,  Vorenberg  and  Ovens — 
w’as  always  subordinated  to  the  job  at  hand,  namely, 
the  giving  of  information.  True,  there  was  criticism 
of  accepted  practices  but  it  was  always  constructive 
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criticism — stock  control  wasn’t  all  it  is  played  up  to  be ; 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  bunk  in  the  mathematical 
precision  with  which  stock  sales  ratios  are  computed, 
grading  up  is  sometimes  a  ridiculous  procedure  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  As  never  before,  the  men  looked 
themselves  and  their  stores  fully  in  the  face  and  told 
the  truth  of  the  shams  of  retailing,  no  matter  how 
such  truth-telling  hurt.  There  was  very  little  back- 
slapping  and  back-patting  in  this  Convention.  I  don’t 
know  of  one  man  or  woman  who  pussyfooted  on  a 
controversial  matter.  Old  traditions  were  banged  hard. 

If  comparatively  little  alarm  was  felt  over  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  development  of  department  store  chains,  a 
great  deal  more  worry  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  tremendous  rise  in  operating  costs  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  been  subject  to  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  merchants  of  the  country  recognize  fully,  it  seems, 
that  the  constantly  rising  part  of  the  sales  dollar  must 
be  forced,  by  hook  or  science,  to  come  down.  They 
understand  now  that  every  item  of  expense,  no  matter 
how  insignificant  it  is,  needs  constant  watching,  care¬ 
ful  budgeting  and  thorough  control.  Mr.  Puckett 
painted  a  rather  sorry  picture  of  present-day  operations 
and  made  the  point  that  the  average  merchant’s  ac¬ 
complishments  cannot  and  should  not  be  considered  a 
standard  for  other  stores  to  shoot  at,  since  the  average 
merchant  is  not  doing  so  well  in  the  first  place.  The 
average  merchant  in  1927  showed  net  profits  of  1.7% 
but  “the  winner’’  showed  profits  of  5.6% — more  than 
3  1/3  times  the  average  figure.  “Why  do  these  condi¬ 
tions  exist”,  he  asked.  “Why  do  many  stores  operate 
on  an  expense  ratio  of  well  over  33%  while  others 
give  a  superior  service  on  less  than  28%  ?  Incompet¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  general  management.  If  the  man¬ 
agement  makes  just  demands  of  its  organization,  it  will 
not  be  disappointed.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same 
whether  it  be  in  Sacramento  or  Kokomo  and  they  all 
respond  alike  to  proper  leadership”.  Dr.  Nystrom 
stressed  the  same  point  of  declining  profits  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  address  referred  to  earlier  in  this  summary. 
“The  net  sales  and  net  incomes  of  15  department  store 
organizations,  including  more  than  40  retail  stores 
scattered  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  whose  figures  are  avail¬ 
able  have  been  compiled  and  the  results  are  presented 
herewith.  Sales  in  these  40  odd  stores  during  the  last 
five  years  increased  from  $506,000,000  to  $615,000,- 
000,  a  gain  of  over  20%.  The  net  income  for  the  same 
groun  of  stores  during  the  same  period  declined  from 
$33,000,000  to  $27,000,000  or  about  19%.  In  relation 
to  the  net  sales,  however,  the  net  income  declined  from 
6.4%  to  4.4%  or  over  30%.  Furthermore,  the  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  net  income  to  net  sales  during 
the  past  five  years  has  l)een  progressively  downward 
without  an  exception  every  year.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  results  for  1928,  just  passed,  will  show  anv 
marked  diflFerences  in  this  trend.  What  do  these  figures 
mean?  How  lone  before  there  will  he  a  turn  in  the 
trend,  if  ever^  Why  are  net  incomes  declining  while 
sales  volumes  are  increasing?  What  are  the  causes  of 
this  condition?  What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  These 
are  questions  that  demand  an  answer.” 

Another  angle  of  the  same  issue — that  the  present 
financial  situation  of  the  large  majoritv  of  department 
stores  of  the  country  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  net  profits,  is  not  satisfactory — was  de¬ 


veloped  in  the  address  of  President  fludson  at  the 
general  session  on  the  first  morning  of  the  Convention. 
The  angle  is  that  which  relates  to  markdowns — the  one 
factor,  he  said,  which  should  receive  careful  and  in¬ 
telligent  consideration.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from  Mr. 
Hudson’s  address  which  seems  to  strike  at  this  ever¬ 
growing  evil  with  sledge-hammer  blows.  “There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  greatest  handicap  on  net  profits 
of  the  retailer  today  is  his  inability  to  measure  in  the 
buying  market  at  all  accurately,  consumer  acceptance, 
and  without  a  better  knowledge  of  this  fundamental 
fact  we  will  never  be  able  to  intelligently  solve  the  fund¬ 
amental  causes  for  the  markdowns  that  have  so  disas¬ 
trous  an  effect  on  our  earning  statement.  When  mer¬ 
chants  actually  clear  their  stocks  semi-annually  or  an¬ 
nually  of  their  mistakes,  I  think  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say 
that  the  markdowns  of  the  retailers  throughout  the 
country  will,  in  a  large  measure,  equal  at  least  50% 
of  all  the  total  sum  of  wages  paid  to  the  people  engaged 
in  our  craft.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  mark- 
downs  of  all  the  stores  will  equal  or  surpass  all  the  net 
profits  gained  from  all  the  hard  work  of  each  year  and, 
unquestionably,  the  markdown  budget  will  frequently 
be  as  much  as  three  times  the  money  spent  on  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity.” 

The  return  goods  problem  was  not  neglected.  The 
merchants  are  l)eginning  to  question  the  Wanamaker 
edict  “the  customer  is  always  right”  for  unquestionably 
she  is  sometimes  wrong.  The  study  made  recently 
by  the  Ohio  State  University  establishes  convincingly 
the  public’s  culpability  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
returns  made  to  the  store.  A  campaign  of  education 
seems  inqierative.  Daniel  Bloomfield  talked  on  “Con¬ 
sumer  Returns  of  Merchandise  Represent  Great  Econo¬ 
mic  \\’astes”  and  presented  data  that  proved  that  for 
1 1  large  Boston  stores  alone  the  cost  of  returns 
amounted  to  $1,250,000  in  one  year.  The  adoption  of 
the  resolution  asking  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  extent  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  both  stores  and  the  consuming  public  towards 
this  \ntal  problem  with  the  preparation  of  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  might  mitigate  the  evil,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  highlights  of  this  Convention. 

Another  high  point  of  the  Convention  was  the  ex¬ 
pression  by  men  and  women  representing  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  wholesaler  and  the  consumer,  that  only 
by  coordinated  action  by  the  three  agencies  through 
which  distribution  is  made  possible,  will  the  major 
problems  of  the  craft  be  solved.  Mrs.  John  Sippel. 
President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
in  giving  the  consumer  point  of  view,  indicated  how  her 
members  are  being  educated  in  style  and  value,  but 
more  than  that,  in  an  appreciation  of  the  merchant’s 
problems,  the  extent  of  his  service  features,  the  narrow 
margin  that  constitutes  profit.  She  showed,  as  did  an¬ 
other  speaker  representing  the  consumer,  that  there 
is  a  stream  of  literature  making  its  way  into  millions 
of  homes  that  is  slowly  spreading  the  gospel  of  truth 
in  advertising,  that  is  making  the  task  an  easier  one  for 
those  merchants  who  do  not  misrepresent  or  over¬ 
state  claims  for  merchandise  they  are  particularly  anxi¬ 
ous  to  dispose  of.  Mr.  Kirstein  pleaded  for  a  more 
just  spirit  in  the  relation  of  the  retailer  with  his  pro¬ 
ducer.  “The  large  stores”.  Mr.  .\lvin  Dodd  said,  “are 
showing  an  open-mindedness  concerning  the  useful- 
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ness  oi  the  wholesaler  and  the  wholesaler  is  showing  a 
corresi)onding  open-mindedness  regarding  his  relation 
to  these  stores”.  And  this  in  another  section  of  his  talk 
developing  the  idea  that  the  wholesaler  as  well  as  the 
retailer  must  take  cognizance  of  consumer  demand: 
"Instead  of  saying  to  himself,  T  serve  1,000  retailers’ 
or  whatever  number  it  may  be,  the  wholesaler  must 
say.  ‘I  serve  so  many  thousand  consumers’  ”. 

Every  division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. — the  personnel, 
the  delivery,  the  receiving,  marking  and  traffic,  the  sales 
promotion,  the  store  managers — as  well  as  the  con¬ 
troller  and  merchandising  divisions  contributed  con¬ 
structively  to  the  conferences  of  the  convention.  Test¬ 
ing  devices  in  every  department  of  the  store,  even  for 
measuring  personnel  intelligences  and  capacities,  were 
discussed  and  their  values  considered  from  the  points 
of  view  of  more  efficient  operation  and  more  economi¬ 
cal  operation.  But  there  was  insistence  that  no  matter 
what  possible  economies  any  new  system  or  device 
might  be,  the  determining  factor  was  always  “is  it 
hurting  the  spirit  of  the  store  force,  is  it  making  their 
labors  more  mechanical  and  less  interesting?”  The 
human  note  must  prevail.  No  plan  has  sufficient  justi¬ 
fication  if  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  personnel  will 
l)e  injured  in  its  adoption  bv  the  store. 

The  coordination  of  research  activities  was  stressed 
by  more  than  one  speaker.  In  his  opening  talk  Mr. 
Sweitzer  said  in  a  succinct  fashion  what  has  been  in 
the  minds  of  retailers  for  a  long  while.  “The  under¬ 
lying  aim  of  all  these  activities  (referring  to  research 
activities)  is  undoubtedly  fundamentally  sound.  But  it 


is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  studies  be  co¬ 
ordinated  so  that  they  do  not  overlap  and  cause  need¬ 
less  duplication,  that  the  conclusion  derived  be  practi¬ 
cable  and  sound  and  be  based  on  a  sufficiently  wide 
gathering  of  data  and  that  no  unnecessary  burden  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  data  be  placed  on  the  retailers 
who  are  asked  to  supply  the  information.” 

The  final  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  these 
conferences  that  took  place  is  that  store- wide  con¬ 
sciousness  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  executive  staff  only 
but  of  every  clerical  and  salesperson  in  the  establish¬ 
ment;  that  only  as  every  unit  of  the  organization  be¬ 
comes  imbued  with  this  spirit  of  all-store  operation 
will  there  be  coordinated  action  and  progressive  de¬ 
velopment.  “A  feeling  of  organization  consciousness 
rather  than  departmental  consciousness  is  an  asset  that 
cannot  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  its  worth 
is  nevertheless  substantial”,  as  Edwin  A.  Godley  stated. 


Consumer  Also  Must  Get  Profits 

Business  men  in  all  lines  must  learn  that  to  survive 
they  must  not  only  produce  and  distribute  goods,  but 
also  help  to  produce  and  distribute  the  purchasing 
power  with  which  the  consumer  can  purchase  these 
goods.  Business  canont  get  profits  except  from  the 
consuming  public.  Therefore,  the  consuming  public 
must  have  profits;  that  is  to  say,  prosperity — in  high 
wages  and  in  lower  prices. 

"More  Profits  for  the  Retailers  and  the  Public’',  an  address 
by  Edward  A.  Filcne,  President,  IVm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company. 
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To  Increase  Turnover — 

Control  Your  Slow  Selling 

Excerpt  from  speech  of  L.  Roy  Moore,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Bros.,  Chicago 


No  progressive  retail  merchant 
Control  of  Slow  will  attempt  to  do  business  today 
Moving  Merchandise  without  a  carefully  planned  and 
workable  system  to  control  in 
some  form  or  other,  that  part  of  his  stock  which  causes 
him  the  most  worries,  a  big  majority  of  his  markdowns, 
retards  his  turnover,  increases  his  liabilities  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  ills  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Whether  the  stock  is  naturally  slow  moving,  or 
whether  it  is  one  that  is  ordinarily  fast  moving,  the 
need  is  always  present  for  some  system  that  will  keep 
the  merchant  fully  posted  as  to  the  condition  and  age 
of  his  stock  and  one  that  will  not  only  show  him  where 
his  frozen  assets  lie;  but  will  keep  it  before  him  until 
the  old  and  obsolete  are  disposed  of  entirely. 

*  ♦  * 

The  underlying  principles  of 
Principles  Are  methods  we  employ  today  are 

Not  New  not  new,  for  long  before  we  had 

the  control  methods  now  in  use 
in  our  modern  retail  establi.shments  the  old  time  dry 
goods  dealer  used  successfully  a  slow  selling  program. 

Each  year  as  stocks  were  inventoried  the  men  that 
made  modern  retailing  possible  worked  diligently  upon 
the  analysis  of  the  items  listed  in  stocks  that  were  not 
moving  according  to  their  expectations,  with  the  result 
that  they  produced  an  Annual  or  Semi-Annual  Clear¬ 
ance  Sale  to  provide  an  immediate  means  for  disposing 
of  this  stock  which  we  now  term  Slow  Selling. 

To  be  sure,  they  sweetened  up  these  stocks,  by  buying 
a  reasonable  amount  of  new  merchandise  to  sprinkle 
through,  which  added  materially  to  the  selling  power  of 
the  entire  stock. 

Though  conditions  were  vastly  different  in  the  retail 
business  in  those  earlier  days  as  compared  with  these 
of  highly  s|)ecialized  selling,  yet  it  would  hardly  be¬ 
hoove  any  of  us  to  attempt  to  belittle  their  success  in 
their  day.  Rather  we  should  go  on  record  as  appreci¬ 
ative  to  these  pioneers  for  the  splendid  business  princi¬ 
ples  they  established,  many  of  which  still  prevail  and 
will  go  on  as  long  as  retailing  will  last. 

*  * 

Season  Letters  S 

„  ,  ,  termme  is  When  does  merchan- 

or  ym  o  become  slow  selling”  that  is 

“when  should  pressure  be  brought  on  it  to  dispose  of 
it  ?”. 

Season  letters  or  symbols  have  been  and  are  today 


used  by  all  of  us  but  they  are  insufficient.  Many  meth¬ 
ods  of  using  these  seasons  letters  are  also  employed. 
Some  using  one  letter  covering  the  entire  six  months 
season,  others  dividing  the  year  into  quarters  and  using 
a  different  letter  for  each  three  months  seasons,  and 
still  others  using  a  letter  or  symbol  for  each  month, 
any  of  which  help  materially,  but  they  do  not  serve  their 
full  pur^xise.  In  our  establishment  four  letters  per 
year  are  used  but  they  are  divided  .somewhat  differently. 

Our  fiscal  year  ends  with  the  calendar  year.  If  our 
season  letter  for  the  period  immediately  following  the 
inventory  say  Januarj'  is  E  then  the  letter  E  is  used 
only  during  January  and  February;  for  the  following 
four  months  beginning  March  1st  the  letter  F  is  used, 
then  when  our  inventory  is  taken  on  June  30th  any  letter 
except  F  is  considered  old  or  slow  selling  and  needs 
immediate  attention  in  all  departments.  This  plan  we 
have  found  quite  effective  and  the  experienced  buyer 
soon  finds  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  his  department  to 
curtail  his  deliveries  during  the  rtwnths  of  January  and 
February;  also  July  and  August  and  center  his  interest 
and  that  of  his  selling  forcFUn  tlisposing  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  .stock.  The  more  ntnv  merchandise  that  is 
received,  the  less  old  or  slo7v  selling  is  disposed  of.  How 
often  have  you  heard  the  remark  “Here’s  a  little  dress 
that  just  came  in  yesterday”  or  “This  just  came  in  last 
week”.  This  is  only  natural  but  next  to  “Changes  in 
Style”  and  perhaps  “buyers’  mistakes”  this  is  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  markdowns  today  which  nec¬ 
essarily  means  slow  selling  merchandise. 

Season  letters  are  not  enough.  Many  of  you  will  say 
“'riiat  is  okl  and  obsolete”  and  1  quite  agree  with  you 
for  a  small  reduction  taken  earlier  in  the  season  is  better 
than  a  drastic  markdown  after  the  season  is  over.  Yet 
how  many  of  you  in  taking  your  semi-annual  inventorv 
find  that  a  good  percentage  of  that  inventory  should  not 
be  put  in  slow  selling  class  regardless  of  system  in  use. 

*  *  * 

When  then  should  items  be 
Determining  listed  under  the  caption  “Slow 

Slow  Selling  Selling”.  Should  we  fix  arbitrary 

Merchandise  dates  when  all  merchandise  be¬ 

comes  slow  selling  or  designate 
how  a  system  should  function  in  specific  cases,  or  how 
it  should  be  in  detail  to  various  departments  or  divisions 
by  individual  stores  as  they  see  their  needs. 

Careful  study  must  be  made  of  each  department  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  time  when  this  particular  type  of 
merchandise  shall  be  considered  “Slow  Selling”  and 
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New  Customers 

Entered  These  Files  in  1928! 


>^HEN  2040  stores  install  Lamson  Service, 
as  they  did  in  1928,  it  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  steadil}'  jjrowin^  acceptance  of  centrali¬ 
zation  as  a  safe  and  sane  principle  of  store 
management. 

It  is  proof  that  merchants  everywhere  are 
demanding  more  than  merely  speed.  'I'hey 
want  si)eed  xvitli  safety.  'I'hey  are  not  satisfied 
to  have  their  cash  scattered  about  the  selling 
dejiartments  where  it  is  a  constant  source  of 
temjitation.  ^Moreover,  they  want  a  system  that 
is  ap])lical)le  to  all  selling  needs,  whether  it  be 
the  completion  of  cash  sales,  charges  or  sjiecial 
transactions. 


( )nly  through  a  Lamson  Store  System  can 
all  this  be  accomplished,  for  the  Lamson  Sys¬ 
tem  handles  all  sales  in  one  simple  way.  It  gives 
speed  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  e.xacting  cus¬ 
tomer;  tlexiliility  to  meet  the  needs  of  peak 
days,  together  with  absolute  protection  on  all 
sales.  'I'hese  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
1928  has  shown  such  a  sweeping  trend  towards 
centralized  service. 

I'here  is  a  Lamson  man  in  your  section, 
ready  and  willing  to  help  you  solve  your  sales- 
handling  problems.  Your  refjuest  puts  him 
instantly  at  your  service. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


LAMSON  STORE  SYSTEMS 

Speed  Sales — Safeguard  Profits 
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this  factor  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
as  it  is  the  “Crux”  of  the  whole  situation,  and  no  con¬ 
cern  can  afford  to  proceed  hastily  on  this  first  step. 

Remember  this  stock  is  what  we  are  most  interested 
in  liquidating,  and  the  source  from  which  we  get  most 
of  our  merchandising  and  financial  headaches  and  wor¬ 
ries.  It  is  also  the  biggest  cau.se  of  our  tremendous 
markdowns  throughout  the  country. 

Most  stores  being  on  a  Spring  and  Fall  Season  basis 
it  is  essential  that  sufficient  thought  be  given  to  unsal¬ 
ability  of  merchandise  due  perhaps  to  climatic  condit¬ 
ions  in  the  period  immediately  following  with  emphasis 
placed  strongly  upon  the  desirability  of  such  items  in 
the  next  comparable  season  to  the  one  in  which  re¬ 
search  is  made.  Owing  to  the  wide  variance  in  style 
and  fabric  factors  which  prevail  today,  no  doubt  it  will 
be  found  that  the  selling  on  a  large  percentage  of  the 
stock  has  passed  long  before  the  date  of  inventory. 
m  *  * 

Style  Changes  Change  of  style  is  perhaps  the 

„  *  biggest  factor  and  produces  end- 

Big  t  actors  trouble.  In  Ready-to-Wear 

and  Millinery  it  is  almost  constant,  the  accessories 
groups  also  feeling  it  just  as  much  as  the  others  due 
to  the  closeness  with  which  they  are  allied  with  the 
particular  styles  in  vogue. 

Silks  and  kindred  departments  likewise  bear  their 
burden  through  the  influence  fashion  has  upon  the 
particular  fabrics  that  shall  be  worn. 

In  addition  to  this  are  the  various  types  for  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  each  different  in  weight,  color 
fabric,  design,  etc.,  with  the  variations  in  styles  comes 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  sales  of  trimmings  and  neck¬ 
wear  to  support  the  particular  models  that  are  accepted 
as  “The  Mode”.  Footwear  should  also  be  listed  in  this 
category ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  needs  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion,  for  often  the  changing  of  a  strap,  heel  or  vamp 
may  render  a  perfectly  good  $16.50  shoe  almost  worth¬ 
less  overnight  and  place  them  at  once  in  the  slow  mov¬ 
ing  class. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  also  the  effect  changes 
in  architecture  has  had  on  home  furnishings  in  the 
past  decade  to  bring  home  the  fact  that  here  also  is  a 
danger  point  that  might  be  overlooked  thus  jeopardiz¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  operating  draperies,  floor  coverings, 
furniture,  upholstery,  etc.,  successfully. 

*  *  * 


Buying  Errors 
and  Mistakes 


In  addition  to  this  add  thereto 
buying  errors  not  especially  poor 
buying  but  rather  mistakes  in 
colors,  sizes  or  quantities,  poor  presentation  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  public,  ineffiecient  stock  records  or  keeping  and  a 
score  of  other  causes  that  could  be  placed  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  and  you  have  sufficient  reason  that  research  must 
be  done  very  carefully. 

In  view  of  these  many  changes  the  wide  awake  and 
progressive  merchant  will  not  be  content  to  wait  until 
his  regular  semi-annual  inventory  before  he  begins  to 
move  his  undesirable  or  slow  selling  merchandise, 
neither  will  he  take  drastic  reductions  on  all  merchandise 
simply  because  it  has  been  carried  in  stock  Thirty, 
Sixty  or  Ninety  Days,  but  the  buyer  and  merchandise 
man  should  be  shown  what  portion  of  his  stock  in 
moving  as  compared  with  what  he  has  on  hand. 


This  should  be  done  in  units  as  weir  as  dollars,  also 
by  classification,  color,  price  and  size.  Show  him  this 
in  a  clear,  concise  and  readable  way  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  should 
be  placed  in  the  slow  moving  class.  The  buyer  knows 
his  stock.  A  piece  of  staple  black  satin  six  months  old  1 
may  be  worth  considerably  more  than  a  piece  of  novelty  I 
or  metal  brocade  that  has  been  in  the  house  less  than 
a  month. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

When  it  is  determined  what 
Operation  of  items  should  be  put  in  Slow  Sell- 

Slow  SeWtng  S/ieet  ing,  a  Slow  Selling  Chart  should 
be  used  to  list  the  items,  either 
from  the  regular  inventory  or  special  inventory.  The 
following  instructions  are  given  by  one  of  the  Chicago 
Stores  to  its  buyers. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  separate  sheet  for 
each  season  and  section,  but  group  the  merchandise  by 
section  and  season  and  then  fill  up  each  sheet  but  the 
last  turned  in. 

2.  The  date  of  the  original  inventory  should  appear 
at  the  head  of  the  1st  quantity  and  price  column.  The 
quantity  should  be  placed  in  this  first  column  and  re¬ 
checked  regularly  until  the  merchandise  is  sold  or  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Each  succeeding  quantity  column  should  be  filled  in 
with  the  various  follow  up  dates,  just  as  soon  as  the 
Slow  Selling  Stock  forms  are  made  out. 

3.  The  Control  office  will  expect  no  later  than  the 
following  morning,  your  copy  of  the  Slow  Selling 
Stock  form  with  the  qutmtity  listed  thereon,  to  keep 
its  records  up  to  date  after  each  inventory  is  taken. 

4.  Whenever  a  markdown  is  taken  on  this  merchan¬ 
dise  the  date  the  markdown  is  taken  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  first  markdown  price  column  and  the 
new  prices  should  be  listed  opposite  the  individual  items. 
When  any  succeeding  markdowns  are  taken,  the  price 
should  be  listed  in  the  succeeding  columns  and  the 
date  at  the  top  of  the  column.  If  by  any  chance  no 
markdown  is  taken  the  original  price  will  be  the  only 
price  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  sheet  and  should 
be  listed  in  the  first  price  column. 

5.  In  determining  the  dates  of  the  inventory  check¬ 
ups  the  following  procedure  may  be  helpful ;  If  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  merchandise  has  a  turnover  of  two  in  a 
season  and  the  merchandise  is  seasonal  we  should  dis¬ 
pose  of  that  merchandise  within  three  months  and  the 
six  check-up  dates  should  be  within  this  three  month 
period  to  allow  for  the  disposal  of  this  merchandise 
within  one  complete  turn  of  the  stock. 

Economical  Shipping  Containers 

(Continued  from  page  142) 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  manufacturers  can 
be  shown  that  cooperation  with  the  merchants  in  that 
direction  is  distinctly  worth  while. 

I  hope  the  result  of  the  discussion  today  will  be 
a  unified  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  to  get  the  manufacturers  to 
cooperate  in  this,  which  will  lead  to  a  definite  saving, 
not  only  in  the  cost  of  packing  but  in  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  operation  of  the  department  stores. 
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AT  THE  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  CONVENTION 

OUR  EXHIBIT  OF  THE 

ENBOSOFRANE  SYSTEM 

CAUSED  EVEN  MORE  COMMENT  THAN  WE  EXPECTED  ! 

The  executives  who  attended  this  convention  were  there  for  husiness.  They 
wasted  no  time  on  trivialities.  They  were  the  big  men  in  each  store.  We  found 
them  eager  for  information,  responsive  to  suggestion  and  open  to  conviction — 
as  evidenced  by  a  request  for  over  140  store  surveys. 

The  showcard  department  of  any  store  is  a  hotbed  of  waste  and  inefficiency. 

The  Embosoframe  System  means  infinitely  better  cards — which  help  sales — and 
a  reduction  of  two  thirds  of  the  cost.  In  justice  to  your  store — Can  you  ignore 
the  facts?  Under  our  amortization  plan  the  Embosoframe  System  costs  you 
nothing. 


The 

Embosoframe 

System 

A  reTolutionary  method 
of  making  department 
•tore  dUplay  card*  by 
mean*  of  the  Emhoso- 
frame  (ilhistrated  at  the 
right)  and  the  Emboso- 
graf  (which  i*  operated 
by  a  hoy  without  tech* 
aical  experience.)  The 
•yatem  cuts  your  pres¬ 
ent  co«t«  to  one-third. 


GET  THE 
FACTS! 

The  liat  of  highly  re¬ 
garded  store*  who  have 
installed  this  system  is 
too  long  to  print  here. 
The  number  of  instsdla- 
tions  now  being  made 
indicates  the  rerolu- 
tionary  nature  of  the 
system. 

HaTe  your  secretsury 
write  us  —  Your  profits 
and  sales  will  reflect 
your  action! 


EMBOSOGRAF  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 


38-44  West  21st  Street 


Chicago 


NEW  YORK 


Los  Angeles 
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Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Supplies 

Organization  Committee  Makes  Report  and  Recommendations 

Presented  by  Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Chairman,  at  Joint  Session,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Controllers’ 
Congress,  and  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Group — 18th  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Victor  W.  Sincere,  President  of  National  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  said  supplies  were  chosen  by 
the  National  Department  Stires  as  the  first  phase  in  the  program  of  eliminating  waste  in  distribu¬ 
ting  costs  due  to  the  concrete  nature  of  this  work  and  the  fact  that  there  was  sufficient  volume 
involved  to  make  the  experiment  worth  while.  Mr.  Sincere  stressed  the  necess  ty  of  “merchandis¬ 
ing”  supplies  in  the  same  way  as  commodities  for  resale  are  merchandised,  and  that  through  this 
merchandising  process  direct  profits  in  the  form  of  savings  were  to  be  had.  An  individual  with  an 
engineering  type  of  mind  should  do  this  work  rather  than  a  purchasing  agent.  “The  engineer  must 
dig  out  the  facts  on  a  basis  of  unprejudiced  and  unbiased  judgment.  He  will  determ  ne  what  is 
necessary  and  proper  rather  than  to  act  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been  the  traditional  thing  to  do.” 

Summing  up  the  advantages  and  benefits  that  National  Department  Stores  had  derived  from  sim¬ 
plification  and  standardization  of  specifications  of  supplies,  Mr.  Sincere  stated  that  the  basic  reason 
for  success  in  their  work  was  the  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  the  highest  executives  of  the  stores. 

.  Mr.  Sincere  suggested  that  if  through  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  a  bureau  could  be 

established  to  research  and  determine  the  proper  specifications,  then  the  indhndual  store  owners  must 
be  the  ones  to  take  action  in  the  adoption  of  the  standards  set  up. 


Stores  singly  and  in 
groups  are  turning  with 
quickened  interest  i'  n 
these  days  of  expense  con¬ 
trol,  to  the  problem  of  de¬ 
fining  standard  specifications 
for  the  purchase  of  store 
supplies.  Standard  lists  of 
essential  sizes  in  set-up  and 
gift  boxes,  wrapping  paper, 
bags,  folding  boxes,  twine 
and  other  commodities,  have 
been  prepared  by  groups  and 
individual  stores,  who  have 
called  upon  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time,  ask¬ 
ing  information  on  the 
efforts  of  other  distributors 
in  this  direction.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  not  that  in¬ 
terest  has  recently  intensi¬ 
fied,  but  rather  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  so  long  been  neg¬ 
lected.  The  report  of  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research  on  Opera¬ 
ting  Expenses  of  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  in  1927  (and 
the  same  is  true  in  pre¬ 
ceding  years)  shows  the 
item  of  supplies  as  a  per¬ 
centage  figure  larger  than 
the  items  of  taxes,  insurance 
and  delivery  wages  com¬ 
bined. 


Simplification  and  Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  Supplies 

The  Organization  Committee  on  Sim¬ 
plification  of  Supply  Standards, 

Mr.  E.  H.  French,  National 
Dept.  Stores 

Mr.  R.  W .  Greve,  Supply  Mana¬ 
ger,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
and  President  of  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Supply  Mgrs. 
Ass'n.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  D.  Bloomfield,  Manager, 
Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston 

Mr.  E.  L.  Stoiber,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Store  Managers'  Divi¬ 
sion 

Mr.  M.  A.  Richardson,  General 
Manager,  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress. 

This  Committee  was  instructed  to 
prepare  an  organization  plan  for  in¬ 
vestigation  and  research  in  the  subject 
of  supply  standards,  and  submit  this 
plan  to  the  Association  at  the  present 
Convention.  The  Committee  is  not  pro¬ 
posing  a  group  purchase  arrangement, 
what  we  ewe  recommending  is  an  or¬ 
ganized,  comprehensive  research  into  all 
phases  of  supplies. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Osgood,  Chairman 


Report  and  Recommendations 
Bureau  of  Simplified  Supply  Standards 

That  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
establish  a  Bureau  of  Simplification  and  Stand¬ 
ardization  of  Supplies. 


3. 


2.  Purpose  and  Scope  of 
the  Bureau 

1.  To  act  as  a  Clear¬ 
ing  House  on  Sim¬ 
plifications,  Stand¬ 
ards,  and  Practices 
in  the  use  of  Store 
Supplies. 

2.  To  promote  Sim- 
p  1  i  fi  c  a  t  i  o  n  and 
Standardization  of 
Store  Supplies. 

B  y  Simplifica¬ 
tion — is  meant. 
The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  super¬ 
fluous  varie¬ 
ties. 

By  Standardiza¬ 
tion — is  meant. 
The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the 
best  specifica¬ 
tions  for  any 
given  articles 
o  f  supplies, 
and  its  use. 

3.  To  study  and  re¬ 
port  on  standards 
which  will  reduce 
supply  expense. 

4.  To  offer  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  testing  of 
supplies. 

5.  To  develop  closer 
co-operation  between  Manufacturer  and  Re¬ 
tailer  in  the  Simplification  and  Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  Supplies  used  by  stores. 

Outline  of  Program  for  the  Bureau 

1.  Collect  information  relative  to  available 
standards  already  in  use. 
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STOCK 

SHORTAGE 

is  merely  a  XRIBUXE  to  this 

3  HEADED  MONSXER 

What  to  do  about  it  ? 


When  inventory  l)riiigs  y<m  I'aee  tt»  lace  with 
-tock  shortaftes  that  make  your  profits  shrink — 
just  reineinber  —  you  are  paying  tribute  to 
hungry  3-heacle<l  serpents.  This  insidious 
monster  has  three  moutiis — Dishonesty,  Care¬ 
lessness  and  Poor  (Control  —  nhieh  greedily 
devour  profit.  What  wonder  that,  after  these 
mouths  are  satisfied,  you  have  left  hut  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘"net”  to  which  your  merchandising 
skill  entitles  you!  And  frequently,  or  eventu- 
allv,  this  net  is,  or  he<’ome8  a  “Net  Loss”! 


Kill  the  Serpent!  Slay  all  three  evil  heads  with 
one  fell  stroke !  Substitute  honesty  for  dishonesty 
— intelligent  care  for  carelessness — absolute  con¬ 
trol  for  poor  control.  It  can  be  done.  It  is  being 
done.  WILLMARK  SERVICE,  an  organized 
control  over  human  nature,  works  without  friction 
and  at  slight  cost;  it  has  substantially  reduced 
stock  shortages  in  hundreds  of  retail  stores. 

We  are  specialists,  if  you  please,  in  finding  irregu¬ 
larities  that  produce  shortages  and  decrease  profits 
— then  CORRECTING  them.  A  consultation 
with  our  trained  executives  will  cost  you  nothing. 


Zwr  Yot/H  Employees  Forgbt.Ic 


'owcr  of 
^Preypntion 


Please  Remember  That  It  Will  Cost  You  Nothin  ft  to  Investigate  the  “Service  with  a  Conscience’ 


Willmark  Serrice  System^  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street  New  York  City 

Against  HUMAN  FRAILTIES 


Retail  Store  PROTECTION 


Traveling  all  over 


all  the  time 


BRANCH  OFFICES :  Chicago.  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pittsburgh 


•Copyrighted,  1929,  by  Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 
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Organization  of  Bureau 
Explanation  of  Chart 
Section  1  Operating  Board 

The  Committee  proposes  the  establishment  of  an 
Operating  Board,  which  will  have  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  work  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of 
Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Supplies. 
The  Operating  Board  to  consist  of  : 

General  Manager  Controllers’  Congress 
General  Manager  Store  Managers’  Division 
General  Manager  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Division 

2  Store  Owners — 2  Controllers — 2  Store 
Managers — 2  Supply  Buyers — 1  Trade  As¬ 
sociation  Executive. 

This  Operating '  Board  will  represent  all  the 
•  major  interests  that  the  proposed  Bureau  would 
serve. 

The  Operating  Board  will  report  to  the  Directors 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
through  the  Managing  Director  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  The  Operating  Board  will  appoint 
an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of : 

General  Manager  Controllers’  Congress 
General  Manager  Store  Managers’  Division 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Research  &  Infor¬ 
mation,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

2  Members  of  the  Operating  Board  and 
Chairman  of  the  Operating  Board  (Ex 
Officio) 

This  Executive  Committee  will  meet  frequently 
and  go  over  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  will  be 
responsible  for  its  operation. 

Section  2  —  Bureau  of  Simplification  and 
Standardization  of  Supplies 

This  Bureau  will  be  in  charge  of  a  properly 
qualified  Manager,  who  should  have  engineer¬ 
ing  training.  It  is  important  that  he  be  a  man 
of  tact  who  can  work  with  the  others,  and  have 
presence  to  be  able  to  converse  and  sell  Store 
Owners,  and  other  executives,  on  his  work  in 
stores. 

Section  3  —  Co-Operating  Organizations 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Bureatt  as 
previously  defined,  the  Manager  of  this  Bureau 
will  work  with  Co-operating  Organizations 
which  will  include; 

1.  Department  of  Commerce 

2.  Individual  Stores  &  Groups  of  Stores 

3.  Trade  Associations 

4.  Universities — Trade  Schools — Research 
Laboratories 

5.  Manufacturers 


The  Bureau  shall  collect  all  available  infor-  4. 
mation  on  existing  Standards  already  in 
use. 

This  information  will  be  collected  by  the 
Bureau  for  their  use  in  its  research  work — 
and  will  be  available  to  member  stores  up¬ 
on  application,  without  official  endorsement 
of  the  Bureau. 

2.  Conduct  research  work  in  representative 
stores  to  determine  the  facts  upon  which  to 
base  simplifications  and  standardizations. 

3.  Develop  and  promulgate  simplification  sche¬ 
dules  and  standards  upon  completion  of  each 
research  to  member  stores — and  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  with  the  assistance  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce. 

4.  Develop  an  Educational  program  to  elimi¬ 
nate  waste  in  use  of  supplies. 

The  proper  use  of  supplies  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  elimination  of  waste. 

5.  Make  up  for  publication  a  “Manual  of  Sup¬ 
ply  Standards’’. 


0RGMIIZAT10H  PLAN 

nM  auKAU  or  aim.inco  supply  standards 


Section  4  —  Working  With  Individual  Stores 

The  Manager  of  the  Bureau  will  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Controllers — Store  Managers 


Vd.  XI.  Mo.  3 
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and  Supply  Buyers  of  the  Individual  Stores,  by 
means  of : 

1.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Bulletin 

2.  Trade  Papers 

3.  Direct  Correspondence 

4.  Bureau  Publications 

5.  Conferences  and  Conventions 

The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
figures  prove  that  Supply  Expense  exceeds  that 
of  Insurance  or  Tax  Expense. 

Dept.  Stores  Net  Sales  over  $1,000,000 
Insurance  1923  0.35% — 1927  0.35% 

Taxes  1923  0.50%— 1927  0.45% 
Supplies  1923  1.2  %— 1927  1.4  % 

For  every  dollar  spent  on  Insurance  $4.00  was 
spent  for  supplies. 

For  every  dollar  spent  on  Rent  $3.00  was  spent 
for  supplies. 

Only  three  “Out  of  Pocket”  expense  items  are 
larger  than  the  item  of  Supplies. 

1.  Salaries . 16.4% 

2.  Rent  .  3.4% 

3.  Advertising  .  3.3% 

4.  Supplies  .  1.4% 


Art  Moderne 


in  Lighting  Meets 
Consumer  Demand 


The  high  degree  of  lighting  efficiency  embodied  in  each  Planet- 
iite  creates  a  demand  for  it  wherever  good  lighting  is  essential. 
This  unit,  because  of  the  reflecting  disc  and  diffusing  bowl 
which  is  basic  in  all  Planetlite  designs  may  be  adapted  advan¬ 
tageously  to  all  conditions. 

BRACKETS  TO  MATCH  EVERY  PLANETLITE 
ART  MODERNE  IN  MANY  DESIGNS 

ILJTEr^oile*  o^^the 

Liy  leaders  in  its  field  |  J  | 

has  been  retained  in-  I 


Bureau  of  Personnel 

Now  in  Charge  of  Katherine  J.  Dennis 

Katherine  J.  Dennis,  formerly  associated  with  the 
management  of  the  National  Consumers’  League,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Personnel  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  will  also 
be  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  of  that  or¬ 
ganization.  Prior  to  her  association  with  the  National 
Consumers’  League  Miss  Dennis  did  sales  promotion 
work  for  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son,  and  before  that, 
was  in  charge  of  personnel  work  for  L.  S.  Plant  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education. 


PLANETLITE  FIXTURES  WITH 
CELESTIALITE  GLASS 

We  are  prepared  to 
furnish  any  Planetlite 
^  fixture  with  the  well- 

wjSB  known  Celestialite  glass,  \A| 

(licensed  under  (Ilea- 
son-Tiebout  Glass  Co.’s  j 

patents).  1 

T  Celestialite  is  a  triple  _ 

layer  glass  that  en- 
ables  electricity  to 
“approacli  daylight”. 

It  is  unusually  de- 
sirable,  easily  kept 
clean  and  economi-  J 

cal. 

A  Planetlite  for  every  style  of  architecture. 
Catalogue  upon  request. 

Shipped  Complete  Ready  to  Install. 


Federal  Income  Taxation 
In  All  Its  Phases 
A  Review 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Klein,  former  President  of  The  New 
York  State  Society  and  Lecturer  on  Income  Taxation, 
at  the  College  at  the  City  of  New  York,  is  the  author 
of  one  of  the  most  important  books  on  Federal  Income 
Taxation  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Dr.  Klein  covers  that  wide  expanse  between  the  lay¬ 
man’s  knowledge  and  the  tax  expert’s  special  techni¬ 
que  and  experience. 

In  “Federal  Income  Taxation”,  the  author  offers 
a  new  opportunity  to  acquire  in  a  comparatively  brief 
period  of  time  a  professional  familiarity  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  law.  Likewise  the  beginner  in  account¬ 
ing  work  will  find  this  new  book  a  sound  and  workable 
approach  to  the  intricasies  of  the  tax  law.  Both  expert 
and  novice  will  find  it  a  complete  reference  work  to 
the  1928  act  and  to  those  earlier  acts,  still  of  practical 
importance. 


PLANETLITE  CO 


342  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWS 

From  the 

Bureau  of  Costume  Art,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
National  Sewing  Week,  April  15-20 


The  ra])i(lly  growing  interest  of  stores  in  National 
Sewing  Week  is  evidenced  by  the  many  orders 
which  every  mail  is  bringing  to  this  office  for  the 
posters,  circulars,  suggestions  and  other  available  pro- 
motioal  matter. 

This  is  the  first  great  cooperative  nation-wide  move¬ 
ment  in  behalf  of  sewing,  modern  fabrics,  and  sewing 
education,  and  there  is  general  api)roval  of  the  idea 
from  all  sides.  We  quote  the  following  from  an  un¬ 
solicited  letter  just  received  from  Professor  Paul 
Nystrom : 

“Since  the  convention  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
look  over  your  promotion  matter  for  National  Sewing 
Week,  April  15  to  20.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  you  are  planning  this  event.  It 
is  not  easy  to  think  of  a  single  method  or  means  of 
promotion  which  you  have  not  included  in  your  plan. 

“I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  and  the 
value  of  this  effort  from  the  standpoint  of  education. 
The  people  of  the  country  really  need  constructive  in¬ 
terest  such  as  provided  through  your  suggestions,  to 
take  the  place  of  current  over  doses  of  vapid  and  mean¬ 
ingless  uses  of  human  energy  and  time.” 

This  letter  reflects  the  attitude  of  practically  every 
one  of  the  many  important  individuals  and  organizations 
that  has  contacted  with  this  campaign. 

For  the  store  or  the  piece  goocls  man  who  is  not  dis¬ 
couraged  and  who  sees  in  this  work  not  only  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  profit  financially  but  to  take  part  in  a 
needed  educational  effort.  National  Sewing  Week  as  it 
has  been  set  up  offers  a  real  and  an  effective  means  of 
increasing  sales. 

This  educational  tie-up  is  important.  Failure  to 
teach  sewing  thoroughly  certainly  accounts  for  a  large 
share  of  the  slowing  up  in  piece  goods  over  the  past  ten 
years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  over  the  next  ten 
years  unless  remedied.  This  Bureau  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  orders  for  more  than  20,000  of  the  official 
National  Sewing  Week  Posters.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
time  for  us  to  supply  member-stores  with  each  of  the 
items  they  need.  If  you  have  not  received  full  informa¬ 
tion  write  to  this  bureau  immediately. 

We  wish  that  we  might  discuss  the  specific  local 
application  of  National  Sewing  Week  with  every  store 
as  we  have  with  many  of  our  members.  We  are  glad 
to  say  that  many  of  these  stores  have  signified  their 
intention  of  doing  the  one  thing  which,  though  not 
essential,  will,  in  our  opinion,  yield  maximum  results, 
viz.  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  repre- 
setative  local  National  Sewing  Week  Committee  which 
will  enlist  the  women  of  the  community  and  their  clubs, 
Parent  'I'eacher  .Association  and  other  organizations, 
the  schools  and  their  leaders,  the  girls’  organizations 
and  all  other  local  forces  including  your  competitors 
who  have  an  interest  in  sewing. 


This  bureau  gratefully  ackowledges  the  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  approval  it  has  received  from  those  who 
saw  the  Convention  Fashion  Pageant  on  February  8th. 

An  Acknowledgment 

t  here  was  much  pleasure  as  well  as  hard  w'ork  in  the 
arranging  and  directing  of  this  showing  of  fabrics  and 
fashions.  In  response  to  many  requests  the  Bureau  lias 
prepared  a  list  of  the  garments  shown  with  ehe  names  of 
their  maufacturers  arul  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
fabrics  used  in  each. 

This  list  will  be  sent  to  any  member-store  on  request. 

Growing  Interest  in  F’ifth  Intensive  Training 
Course  June  3rd  to  22nd 


The  fact  that  the  Fourth  Course  recently  given  by 
this  Bureau  was  the  largest  yet  jiresented  and  that  it 
attracted  the  best  average  quality  of  "students”,  is  one 
indication  of  the  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
intensive  training  for  selected  store  personnel. 

Some  stores  who  have  sent  a  representative  to  one 
of  these  courses  are  so  well  pleased  with  results  that 
they  selected  and  sent  others  of  their  personnel  to  the 
next  course. 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  in  addition  to  training  Gen¬ 
eral  Stylists  and  the  “Costume  Artist”,  who  does  the 
variety  of  service  and  promotional  work  in  piece  goods 
departments  described  in  our  manual  “The  Costume 
.\rt  Program”  this  course  is  attracting  several  other 
types  of  store  executives  and  their  assistants.  In  fact 
one  is  prompted  to  inquire  where  the  equivalent  of  this 
course  can  be  found.  The  Short  or  'I'wo  Weeks  feature 
has  jirove  jiarticularly  attractive  to  the  smaller  stores. 

The  Schedule  summarizes  approximately  as  follows: 


“Regular  Course”  “Short  Course” 
( Three  W eeks )  (Two  W eeks ) 


Fashion 


Color  . 

Costume  Construction 
Fabrics 


n  25  hours 

25  hours 

12/2” 

ioy2  ” 

15  ” 

7  ” 

17  ” 

10/2  ” 

28  “ 

15  ” 

17/2” 

10  ” 

I'otal  115  ”  78  ” 

The  suitability  of  these  subjects  and  the  balance 
maintained  between  them  will  be  particularly  apparent 
to  those  who  followed  the  development  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  theme. 

Few  merchants  now  fail  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  having  at  least  one  woman  in  the  store  who  is  well 
trained  to  study  fashion  trends.  Prof.  Nystrom’s 
address  at  the  concluding  session  of  the  Convention 
was  the  most  convincing  argument  for  the  fashionist 
(Continued  on  page  170) 
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the  ONLY  automcitic  . . . 

calculatiiig  mocliiiie- 

THAT  SAVES  ALL  THE  OPERATOR’S  TIME  during  the  process  of 
multiplication  and  division. 

A  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACT  because,  (1)  the  machine  is  calculating, 

(2)  the  operator  is  setting  in  the  next  quantity  for  the  following  multi¬ 
plication,  (3)  and  writing  the  answer  to  the  previous  problem  SIMUL¬ 
TANEOUSLY  .  .  .  three  operations  in  the  time  of  one! 


MERCEDES  is  the  only 
machine  that  will  do  over 
1,000  bills,  cost  and  retail, 
in  a  single  day  (this 
fact  has  been  established 
by  one  of  four  Brooklyn 
Department  Stores  using 
MERCEDES). 

One  of  five  MERCEDES 
used  in  a  Baltimore  De¬ 
partment  store  turned 
out  3,500  invoices  in  four 
days — an  average  of  875 
per  day. 

They  consistently  main¬ 
tained  a  production  of 
over  500  bills  a  day, 
figuring  cost,  retail,  dis¬ 
count  and  markup. 


M  E  R  C  E  D  E  S — is  the 
ONLY  machine  that 
gives  positive  and  nega¬ 
tive  results  “automati¬ 
cally”  in  either  multi¬ 
plication  or  division. 

MERCEDES  is  the 
ONLY  mathine  capable 
of  figuring  140  percents 

—  carried  four  places 

—  automatically  deter¬ 
mining  and  indicating 
whether  profit  or  loss — 
in  less  than  21  minutes — 
an  average  of  less  than  9 
seconds  each.  The  per¬ 
cents  were  also  written 
within  the  time  men¬ 
tioned! 

The  above  is  but  typical 
of  the  work  done  in  one 
of  the  four  Boston  stores 
using  Mercedes. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY— SEE  THE  MERCEDES 

RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORATION 

22  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


AGENCIES 

St.  Louis 
Indianapolis 
Boston 
Albany 


Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Montreal 
Toronto 
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Consumer  Demand — The  Training  Department’s  Guide 
In  Giving  Merchandise  Information 

By  Anne  Fineman,  Training  Director,  The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Address  delivered  at  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  I8th  Annual  Convention,  Personnel  Group 


At  the  very  basis  of  this  big  problem  of  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  attempt  to  meet  consumer  demand  stands 
the  salesperson — the  individual  to  whom,  after  all, 
we  entrust  the  actual  carrying  into  effect  of  the  ideas, 
plans,  solutions  we  arrive  at  when  we  have  studied 
every  angle  of  this  keynote  question.  The  salesperson 
remains  the  vital  link  between  consumer  demand  and 
store  orgfanization.  He  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  salesperson  represents 
our  success  or  failure  to  apply  the  conclusions  which 
are  evolved  out  of  this  study  of  significant  changes  in 
our  business  and  all  this  straightforward  thinking  in 
meeting  these  changes.  With  so  much  at  stake,  with 
the  very  reason  for  our  being  here  challenged  by  the 
uncertainty  of  our  ultimate  use  of  the  information  we 
gain,  isn’t  it  important  that  we  should  think  ahead  to 
safeguard  our  hope  for  progress  in  the  right  direction? 

What  can  we  accomplish  through  training  to  help 
our  salespeople  more  effectively  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  customers?  We  all  agree  that  we  must  meet 
the  radical  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  sphere  of 
consumer  demand.  The  new  complexities  of  that  de¬ 
mand  are,  in  fact,  the  study  of  this  convention.  How 
shall  we  equip  our  salespeople  who  have  to  meet  this 
demand  face  to  face?  A  facile  answer  to  the  question  is 
to  give  them  merchandise  information.  But  are  we 
aware  of  the  changing  needs  in  the  type  of  informa¬ 
tion,  in  the  sources  of  that  information,  and  in  the 
methods  of  administering  it? 

Consider  the  change  in  the  type  of  information  we 
must  supply.  The  old-time  salesman  whose  knowledge 
embraced  every  fact  about  the  yard-wide  woolens  on 
our  shelves  is  not  equipped  to  meet  today’s  much-al¬ 
tered  customer.  Merchandise  information  is  no  longer 
a  stationary  matter  of  printed  facts  in  bound  volumes. 
We  can’t  send  our  leather  goods  salespeople  to  a  book 
on  leathers  and  expect  them  to  understand  consumer 
demand  for  the  hundred  and  one  novelties  that  bring 
in  the  real  volume  in  the  leather  goods  department  to¬ 
day.  Merchandise  information  today  must  be  a  flowing, 
moving  changing  stream  of  information,  reflecting  a 
fickle,  changing  consumer  demand.  Training  depart¬ 
ments  will  have  to  do  some  hand-to-mouth  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  their  wares  to  meet  this  situation  successfully. 

One  important  fact  about  the  changed  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  information  which  salespeople  need  is  its  com¬ 
plication  by  style  facts.  In  many  ways  this  is  a  fortu¬ 


nate  complication  from  the  standpoint  of  training.  A 
few  customers  are  interested  only  in  the  style  facts,  a 
few  only  in  the  unadorned  merchandise  facts,  but  con¬ 
sumer  demand  by  overwhelming  majority  seeks  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two,  with  the  weight  definitely  on  the  side 
of  style  information. 

How  can  we  take  advantage  of  this  in  our  training 
efforts?  Just  recently  stores  have  become  conscious 
of  a  powerful  sales  appeal  in  ensemble  selling.  Imme¬ 
diately  this  should  supply  training  people  with  a  new 
objective,  a  larger,  more  constructive  merchandise  tram- 
ing  program.  We  can  no  longer  satisfy  the  needs  of 
our  customers  by  emphasizing  the  facts  about  any  one 
article  without  establishing  the  entire  circle  of  necessary 
knowledge  around  which  the  use  of  those  facts  can  be 
made  effective. 

Thus  ensemble  selling,  ensemble  merchandising, 
should  lead  to  the  idea  of  ensemble  teaching.  We  can 
no  longer  teach  the  merchandise  facts  about  a  length 
of  drapery  without  calling  in  a  wide  range  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  related  merchandise — information  which 
cannot  help  but  vitalize  and  enhance  the  salesperson’s 
store  of  knowledge,  and  what  is  more  pertinent,  enables 
him  to  meet  the  customer’s  demands  more  satisfactorily. 
Merchandise  training,  then,  includes  and  emphasizes 
how  the  article  is  to  be  used,  who  is  going  to  use  it, 
with  what  other  things,  what  background,  what  access¬ 
ories,  it  is  to  fit. 

Merchandise  training  to  meet  consumer  demand, 
therefore,  should  be  the  coordination  of  all  the  facts 
about  a  piece  of  merchandise  and  the  application  of 
these  facts  to  the  individual  customer  situation. 

Style  information  is  not  the  only  complicating  factor 
in  the  changing  type  of  merchandise  training  we  have 
to  consider.  We  owe  recognition  to  a  new  force  that 
will  some  day  attain  its  full  importance  in  our  training 
programs.  Within  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  watched 
the  establishment  of  numerous  bureaus  for  research  for 
the  study  and  definition  of  standards  in  merchandise 
manufacture.  We  have  come  into  a  new  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  in  meeting  a  more  exacting  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  Now,  these  bureaus  are  telling  us  facts  we 
really  have  to  know,  facts  consumers  have  long  been 
hazily  conscious  of,  facts  we  ought  to  snatch  up  greed¬ 
ily  to  convert  into  training  material.  We  are  losing 
an  opportunity  to  equip  our  people  with  the  strongest 
sales  points  of  our  merchandise  unless  we  think  out 
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Master 

Measuregraph 

Model  128 


^LEAN-CUT,  compact,  finished  in 
Brewster  green,  the  new  model  128 
Master  Measuregraph  is  as  handsome 
as  it  is  efficient.  This  view  shows  its 
simple  construction — nothing  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  operator. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  the  functions 
of  the  Measuregragh,  here  follows  a 
brief  outline  of  its  services : 


4.  Register  Measurement  for  Customer.  A 
customer’s  dial,  facing  the  buyer,  shows  the 
customer  the  amount  of  fabric  measured. 

5.  Notches  Fabric  at  End  of  Measurement. 
A  convenient  lever  notches  the  fabric  at  the 
exact  yardage  desired. 

6.  Totals  Yardage.  Model  128  Master  Meas¬ 
uregraph  measures  up  to  12  yards  at  a  time, 
the  total  capacity  of  the  machine  being  84 
yards.  This  makes  the  machine  a  valuable 
asset  at  inventory  time. 

7.  Speeds  Service.  The  ease  and  quickness 
of  operation,  plus  the  elimination  of  figuring 
the  amount  of  each  sale,  enable  your  sales 
people  to  serve  more  customers  in  less  time. 


I  Measures  Fabric.  By  compelling  a  cor¬ 
rect  start,  measuring  with  unerring  accuracy 
and  automatically  stopping  measurement  at  the 
proper  yardage,  the  new  Model  128  Master 
Measuregraph  prevents  under-measurement  and 
over-measurement,  assuring  you  payment  for 
firry  inch  of  goods  sold. 

2.  Computes  Each  Sale.  The  automatic  charts 
indicate  the  exact  amount  of  each  sale — the 
operator  does  not  have  to  juggle  fractions 
and  odd  prices.  Service  is  thus  expedited  and 
your  sales  people  devote  their  entire  time  to 
selling. 

3.  Registers  Measurement  for  Operator.  The 
operator  can  tell,  by  a  glance  at  the  dial,  just 
what  amf)unt  of  yardage  has  been  measured. 


Dependability  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Measuregraph — the  test  of  time  has  proven  its  worth.  The  Measuregraph 
was  the  original  fabric  measuring  machine  and  the  new  Model  128  Master  Measuregraph  is  as  outstanding  today  as  the 
original  Measuregraph  was  when  it  first  appeared. 


Many  of  the  country's  most  successful  retail  merchants  have  made  the  new  Master 
Measuregraph  standard  store  equipment  throughout  their  piece  goods  departments. 


THE  MEASUREGRAPH  COMPANY 

4245  Forest  Park  Boulevard 


Saint  Louis,  Missouri 
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some  plan  for  keeping  in  step  with  this  wonderful 
movement  to  give  the  consumer  his  money’s  worth  and 
tell  him  why  it’s  worth  it!  Perhaps,  the  idea  of  using 
the  findings  of  these  research  bureaus  in  training  is  a 
bit  fancifully  in  the  future.  But  we  see  our  merchan¬ 
dise  men,  our  more  enterprising  buyers,  sensing  its 
importance  in  the  present  and  eagerly  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  its  help. 

We  have  acknowledged  that  customers  have  pro¬ 
gressed  through  education  and  through  the  hundred  and 
one  medial  for  constant  current  information  to  the  point 
where  they  are  asking  more  and  more  than  we  have 
ever  had  to  tell  them.  We  admit  the  public  inclination 
in  the  direction  of  more  discriminating  purchasing, 
less  wandering  in  the  Wonderland  of  advertiser’s  claims 
and  salesman's  talk  that  gives  off  more  heat  than  light. 
If  we  are  to  meet  this  more  particular  public  demand 
we  must  go  to  the  sources  that  are  feeding  it,  and  take 
some  nourishment  ourselves.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  these  scientific  bureaus  and  their  powerful  effect 
upon  a  more  and  more  enlightened  generation  of  house¬ 
wives.  Far  from  ignoring  them,  we  should  claim  them 
as  adjuncts  to  our  training  departments,  research  bur¬ 
eaus  at  work  preparing  for  us  the  very  merchandise 
information  which  our  salespeople  need.  Our  job  is  to 
find  the  most  effective  means  of  utilizing  these  gold 
mines  of  information. 

Our  problem  is  to  discover  the  means  by  which  we 
can  keep  our  salespeople  in  touch  with  the  changing 
nature  of  merchandise  information.  The  first,  the  im¬ 
mediate.  the  most  fruitful  source  of  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  buyer  himself.  No  argument  can  dimin¬ 
ish  the  buyer’s  position  as  the  rightful  authority  on  the 
facts  about  the  goods  he  bought.  He  is  the  student  of 
the  qualities  of  these  goods  and  his  knowledge  is 
tested  every  time  he  subtracts  from  his  budget  to  buy 
them.  We  have,  however,  grown  too  accustomed  to 
our  assumption  that  he  has  learned  the  whole  story, 
‘though  we  all  grant  that  he  seldom  tells  all  he  does 
know’. 

Our  problem  is  twofold.  First — to  make  the  buyer 
tell  the  story,  to  make  him  really  interested  in  revealing 
to  his  people  what  influenced  him  to  see  ultimate  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  in  the  goods  he  bought. 

Secondly,  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  buyer’s  story  and 
give  to  the  salespeople  what  rightfully  belongs  to  them 
as  an  obligation  from  the  producer  for  the  goods.  I 
think  we  training  people  should  challenge  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  do  more  for  the  salespeople  who  i  have  to 
present  their  products.  Now,  most  manufacturers  leave 
their  story,  sometimes,  a  great,  interesting,  romantic 
story,  to  be  transmitted  through  a  busy,  hurried  buyer. 
They  ought  to  lay  as  much  stress  on  selling  the  sales¬ 
people  on  their  product  as  they  do  on  landing  an  order 
from  the  buyer.  Some  manufacturers,  some  manufac¬ 
turing  associations,  have  taken  steps  in  the  direction  of 
filling  this  gap. 

Why  can’t  they  all  recognize  the  inevitable  profit  to 
themselves  in  a  concentrated,  deliberate,  impressive 
effort  to  give  the  people  who  sell  their  products  the 
significant  sales  facts,  and  what  is  more  important,  to 
give  it  to  them  in  the  way  that  has  most  appeal  ? 

I  often  think  they  ought  to  make  it  a  part  of  their 
travelling  salesman’s  job  to  give  a  talk  to  he  salespeople 


of  every  buyer  he  sells.  Then  your  "salespeople  catch  ■ 
the  original  enthusiasm,  they  get  the  foundation  facts, 
they  see  clearly  how  the  manufacturer  thinks  his  pro¬ 
duct  will  meet  consumer  demand. 

In  return  for  this  service,  there  is  much  that  our  I 
salespeople  can  do  for  the  manufacturer  once  he  es-  f 
tablishes  a  more  friendly,  more  cooperative  relationship 
with  them.  They  can  gauge  for  him  how  far  his  pro¬ 
duct  actually  does  meet  consumer  demand.  They  can  | 
pass  on  to  him  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  about  his  ! 
wares  that  they  pick  up  in  their  day’s  work  of  showing  I 
them  to  hundreds  of  jieople.  They  can  help  him  im- 
measureably  in  improving  and  adapting  his  product  to  (j 
meet  consumer  demand.  The  manufacturers  should  s 
come  to  us  training  people,  and  ask  us  to  work  with  P. 
them  on  this  problem,  get  our  viewpoint  on  the  possi-  ji 
liilities  of  the  plan.  jl 

On  the  other  hand,  are  we  sure  that  we  are  going  J 
what  they  have  to  offer  to  the  best  advantage?  Or  P 

is  the  whole  matter  a  lack  of  coordination  lietween  our 

efforts  and  theirs?  | 

Training  people,  I  believe,  work  too  little  with  their  = 

advertising  departments  to  gain  the  greatest  good  for  h 
their  salespeople.  In  reviewing  store  ads,  in  noting  the  | 
contents  of  the  copy  carefully,  I  have  reached  the  con-  || 
elusion  that  we  have  in  our  own  store  ads  an  almost  |i 
perfect  tool  for  teaching  merchandise  information  that 
will  meet  consumer  demand.  The  copy  writers,  trained 
to  sense  consumer  demand,  in  fact  working  to  create 
consumer  demand,  persuading  the  customer  to  see  his 
needs  fulfilled  in  our  wares,  are  more  keenly  conscious 
of  those  sales  facts  about  a  piece  of  merchandise  which 
make  an  appeal  to  customers  than  we,  in  our  somewhat 
remote  jxjsition,  can  be.  They  array  all  of  the  appeal¬ 
ing  facts  they  can  discover,  they  select  important  ones 
— What  a  good  example  for  our  salespeople ! — and  they 
produce  a  comprehensive  picture  of  these  facts  in  words 
our  salespeople  might  well  be  urged  to  emulate. 

Salespeople  have  to  be  taught  anyway  to  interpret 
merchandise  information  into  terms  the  customer  can 
understand. 

The  advantage  of  teaching  them  this  through  a 
daily  advertisement  is  that  you  have  before  you  the 
freshest,  livest  text-book,  today’s  advertisements  giving 
you  information  for  tomorrow’s  customer,  and  the  next 
day,  new  informaion  again !  Here  our  advertisements  as 
a  compensation  might  gain  from  the  salespeople  a  more 
definite  idea  of  the  customer’s  reactions,  a  truer  picture 
of  the  effectiveness  of  their  sales  talk.  Why  shouldn’t 
training  people  encourage  this  closer  connection  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  training?  Why  shouldn’t  they 
weave  this  handy,  neatly  prepared,  so  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  information  into  their  training  programs  ?  Why  not 
devise  some  method  for  having  salespeople  keep  up  to 
date  on  merchandise  information  through  a  systematic 
study  of  our  own  store’s  ads?  They  all  read  the  ads, 
or  are  supposed  to.  But  I  believe  we  can  show  them 
how  a  well-constructed  ad  sums  up  the  newest,  most 
important,  really  indispensable  merchandise  facts  in 
which  customers  are  interested?  What  better  means 
can  we  find  of  keeping  our  people  in  tune  with  the 
week  to  week,  day  to  day,  tendencies  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand? 

What  are  we  going  to  accomplish  through  this  atti- 
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“In  my  opinion  it  will  be  a  real  help  to  Controllers,  Accountants  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  generally  who  are  concerned  with  the  income  tax. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  simplicity  and  quality  of  its  style  and  trust  that 
your  Federal  Income  Taxation  will  be  the  success  it  deserves  to  be." 

ERNEST  KATZ, 

Executive  Vice  President 

and  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Now 

Ready 


Federal 

Income 

Taxation 

By  Joseph  J.  Klein,  Ph.D.,  C.  P.  A. 


JOSEPH  J.  KLEIX 

Dr.  Klein,  the  author  of  this  lK}ok,  is 
a  recoirnized  authority  (»ii  the  income 
tax.  The  book  is  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
accountant.  Dr.  Klein  is  a  former 
President  of  the  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Certified  Accountants.  He  is 
Associated  Professor  of  Taxation  at 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  Senior  member  of  Klein,  Hinds 
and  Finke,  Certified  Puldic  Account¬ 
ants. 


Now  Ready — for  your  immediate  use,  the  long- 
looked-for  treatise  on  Federal  Income  Taxation 
by  Dr.  Klein. 

This  2386  jiage  volume  is  up-to-the-minute  in 
every  way,  containing  the  Treasury  regulations 

_  just  released,  zvith  explanatory  comments  and 

opinions  by  the  author.  It  gives  the  answer  to 
every  important  tax  problem. 

Every  phase  of  income  tax  is  treated  with  remarkable  interest, 
keenness,  and  thoroughness.  All  the  ramifications  of  deduc¬ 
tions,  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  tax.  the  filing  of  returns, 
the  ])ayment  of  taxes,  the  securi  ng  of  refunds,  the  protection  of 
the  taxpayer’s  interests,  the  distinction  between  tax  avoidance 
and  tax  evasion,  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  and  the  courts. 

To  the  accountant,  the  lawyer,  the  business  man,  this  book 
will  be  an  indispensable  guide ;  it  is  bound  to  save  much 
time,  energy  and  money. 

Don’t  take  chances  with  your  clients’  or  your  own  1929  tax 
returns.  Get  Dr.  Klein’s  book  and  make  sure  that  you  have 
covered  thoroughly  every  new  jxjint  brought  up  in  the  new 
regulations. 

Price  $10.00 

WILEY  ON  APPROVAL  COUPON 
1^  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 

I  440  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

I  Send  me.  postpaid.  Dr.  Klein's  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX-  I 
I  ATION.  Within  ten  days  I  will  send  you  $10.00  in  full  payment  I 
I  or  I  will  return  the  book.  I 
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tude  of  merchandise  training  directed  to  meeting  con¬ 
sumer’s  needs? 

We  will  equip  our  salespeople  with  mer¬ 
chandise  information  that  is  vital,  important 
and  in  demand  by  the  customer  of  today,  who 
is  more  interested  in  whether  monk’s  cloth  will 
suit  the  windows  of  her  particular  room  than 
in  the  count  of  the  cloth. 

We  will  more  effectively  meet  the  merchan¬ 
dising  plans  of  our  store  and  thus  unify  the 
store’s  promotional  program  by  anticipating 
with  the  buyers,  and  preparing  merchandise 
information  that  will  be  needed  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  changing  consumer  demand. 

We  will  come  closer  to  fulfilling  the  great 
obligations  we  have  assumed  toward  our  public 
of  supplying  them  not  only  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  want  when  they  want  it,  but  with  the 


News — Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

(Continued  from  page  164) 

or  stylist  ever  presented.  This  person,  and,  for 
that  matter,  as  many  other  store  executives  as  possi¬ 
ble,  should  not  only  know  fashion  but  color,  design, 
fabrics,  costume  construction,  and  the  relation  of  all  of 
these  to  merchandisig  and  promotion. 

This  Bureau  does  not  claim  that  its  Three  Weeks 
Intensive  Training  Courses  can  teach  a  person  of  no 
experience  and  of  no  particular  aptitude  all  she  or  he 
needs  to  know  about  these  important  subjects.  But  we 
claim  and  we  believe  we  have  proven,  that  in  no  other 
way  and  in  no  other  place  can  a  well  chosen  candidate 
learn  so  much  about  these  subjects  in  so  brief  a  time. 

The  judgment  of  those  who  attended  this  course 
and  the  performance  of  some  of  its  “graduates”  have 
gone  far  to  substantiate  this  claim. 


facts  that  will  help  them  to  gain~greater  satis¬ 
faction  from  that  merchandise. 

By  watching  consumer  demand  in  our  mer¬ 
chandise  training  we  will  gradually  come  to 
eliminate  non-essentials,  worn-out  teaching 
material  and  subject  matter  and  we  will  es¬ 
tablish  clearer,  truer  perspectives.  We  will 
come  to  regard  as  important  those  things  the 
customer  really  want  to  know,  just  as  the 
buyer  regards  as  most  important  what  the 
customer  really  has  to  have. 

Because  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  alert  to 
this  consumer  demand  we  will  become  more 
and  more  a  vital  part  of  the  merchandising 
and  promotional  divisions  of  our  stores,  co¬ 
ordinate  our  efforts  with  theirs,  do  our  plan¬ 
ning  ahead  with  them.  Just  as  they  are  find¬ 
ing  their  guide  in  consumer  demand,  we  too 
will  find  our  guide ! 


Dry  Goods  Association  stores  at  so  reasoable  a  figurtC): 
It  is  none  to  early  to  do  this  nozv  in  preparation  for  the 
Fifth  Course,  June  3rd  to  22nd. 

A  New  Service  to  Members 

A  single  store  or  a  group  of  stores  wishing  an  expert 
to  organize  and  conduct  a  Fashion  Pageant  can  secure 
such  an  expert  through  this  Bureau.  Those  who  saw 
the  Pageant  which  concluded  the  recent  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
convention  and  which  we  largely  organized  and  directed 
can  judge  our  work  in  this  field. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  fill  a  limited  number  of 
engagements  for  a  Color  Expert  to  give  a  week  of 
Color  Diagnosis  to  your  customers.  This  is  a  sales 
promotion  idea  and  customer  service  of  growing  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  importance. 


STORE  SUPERINTENDENT 


Assisting  Stores  in  Locating  Style  Advisors 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  one  of  the  country’s  greatest  stores 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows: — 

“I  am  looking  for  several  stylists.  I  know 
you  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  women 
who  are  stylists.  If  you  can  put  me  in  touch 
with  or  give  me  the  addresses  of  several — 
either  with  or  without  experience  whom  you 
think  have  talent,  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much”. 

We  are  alwavs  glad  to  assist  stores  in  this  problem 
and  we  urge  you  that  you  write  us  when  you  need  a 
stylist.  But  we  are  forced  to  say  again  and  again  to 
store  owners  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  find  the 
most  suitable  local  candidate  for  this  work,  (our  score 
card  will  help  you  do  this),  put  her  to  work  in  your 
store  in  order  that  she  may  learn  your  methods  and 
your  stocks,  and  then  send  her  to  us  for  the  training 
which  the  cooperation  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  Pratt  Institute,  leading  experts  on  fashion,  color, 
design  and  fabrics  and  the  great  metropolitan  stores 
have  enabled  us  to  make  available  to  National  Retail 


Fifteen  years  experience  in  New  York  and  Middle  West. 
Thoroughly  understands  general  store  systems,  emplo\-ment 
and_  store  operation.  Available  at  once.  C-2-29. 


Wanted  to  Purchase 

Rand  Trace  Cabinets.  Cat.  No.  5314-6.  also  5x2 
SOS  pockets,  preferably  top  covers  and  bottom  stops 
green.  Give  complete  information,  condition  of  cabi¬ 
nets.  price,  etc.  Write  to  Rhodes  Department  Store, 
Seattle.  Washington. 


Measuregraph  Machines  For  Sale 

A  member  store  in  Iowa  wishes  to  dispose  of  22 
Measuregraph  Machines  which  are  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion,  at  a  very  low  figure.  If  interested,  write  to  The 
Bulletin,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Carrier  System  For  Sale 

Member  store  in  Connecticut  offers  for  sale  at  a 
very  low  price  a  complete  overhead  Lamson  carrier 
system  including  pulleyes.  motors,  etc.  If  interested, 
write  to  The  Bulletin,  225  West  34th  Street,  New 
York  Citv. 


